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PARTS I AND Il— PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC Painter and Illustrator i 
By CuaRLes R. Dryer, Professor of Geography and Ge- 
ology, Indiana State Normal School. Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING > 
$1.20 : 
. This textbook gives in proper relation a practical and = OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
E: up-to-date treatment of physical geography, together with 
BS a kariea! and well organized presentation of economic or COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
iS commercial geography. It treats the leading facts and. 
a rinciples of geography as factors in the human struggle 
. for better living, that is, for the highest possible civilisation. DECORATIVE DESIGN 
3 A brief treatment of physical geography forms the neces- 


a sary basis for further study. In this section preference is : ; fea 
given to those features and processes which have directly No Examinations for Admission 
helped or hindered man in his progress. In the second 
: part of the book, on economic geography, the point of view ; : 
* is reversed, and the outlines of household management Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
practiced by the great human family in its terrestrial home Scholarships and Medals. 

are presented against the background of the natural earth : 

already shown. The style of the book is clear, precise, and Scholarships and Medals. ; i 
logical; while three hundred maps, diagrams, and illustra- Illustrated catalogue free on application J 
tions from photographs make piain graphically the points 

touched upon im the text. dress the secretary. 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 









School Superintendents ——=—== | & 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM | 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class = 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and q 
| BULLETIN 108. | 
y MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 5 
J. tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
: FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. i. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., Stamford, Connecticut 1 
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Prang 
Manual Training Supplies 





PRANG PRANG 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS T SQUARES 
PRANG PRANG 
BOXWOOD SCALES DRAWING BOARDS 


PRANG 


TRANSPARENT TRIANGLES. 


These instruments are of the very best quality, end are offered 
at prices which challerge comparison. 


INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 


Prang “Crayonex”’ Prang Stencil Brushes 


Prang Oil Dyes Prang Stencil and Woodblock 
Prang “Ruco’’ Printing Blocks Knife 

Prang Art Fabrics Prang “‘Stixit”—a combination 
Prang Blotting Papers Paste Glue 

Prang Tinted Construction Prang Bookbinders’ Crash 


Papers Prang Arts and Crafts Tapes 


Samples of these new Industrial Art materials sent to 
Supervisors and Superintendents on request. 
(Send for our new illustrated “Art Catalogue.’’) 


The Prang Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA 
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Help With the Food Question 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE by John W. 
Ritchie is a book with unique points. It is 
endorsed by dentists because’ of its chapter 
on “ The Care of Teeth,’’. and by school men 
because of its clear, concise, logical manner 
of presenting the whole important subject of 
hygiene. Physicians hail this little book as 
the foundation on which to base their cru- 
sade for the conservation of public health. 
Everyone who reads it endorses it for its 
chapter on foods. There is no book so 
simple as this which gives so much digestible 
matter on the food question for the elemen- 
tary grades. Foods and their uses in the 
body ; buying foods ; cooking foods, and car- 
ing for foods are all discussed in clear text- 
book language. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, Mailing price, .48; list price - .40 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











New and Excellent 
Supplementary Readers 








A Mother Goose Reader - - 36 cents 


By Cuaries W. Micxens, Superintendent of 
Schools, Adrian, Mich., and Louise RoBLyson, 
Louisa M. Alcott School, Boston. 

The well-loved rhymes of Mother Goose 
are here developed.into reading lessons ; each 
rhyme is illustrated by delightfully artistic 
line drawings. A charming book for first 
year reading. 


In Fableland - - - - - - - 45 cents 


By EMMA SERL, Teacher of Primary Methods, 

Normal Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 

A splendid collection of AZsop’s fables 
re-told in modern dialogue and illustrated 
by line drawings of very unusual charm, 
printed in colors and tints. These fables 
are told so dramatically and interestingly 
that they make a lasting impression on the 
child’s mind at the same time they develop 
his ability to read expressively. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


piration. 








_ RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
Ne are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express meney 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
besent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al! 
communications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Zditor. All letters pertainin 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 


BOSTON. 





CLUB RATES 


In clubs of three or more new subscriptions . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one sew subscriptica - « §4.00 
One renewal and two new subtcriptions . - < $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


30stoN ADVERTISER: Education, particularly 
higher education, which is based on nothing more 
inspiring than the idea that life is a struggle to 
make money, is not at its best level. 





Deputy Commiss1oner C. A. Prosser, Mass.: 
The high school course and the vocational course 
should not be regarded as competitive, but as 
parallel institutions, each tapping a different 
school strata. 


SUPERINTENDENT JoHN H: PuHILurps, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: The whole boy is sent to school to- 
day, and the whole boy must be educated. So 
long as our educational processes are fractional, 
so long will we have fractional human beings. It 
is the aim of education to-day to develop an in- 
tegral man. 


SUPERINTENDENT Wi111AM H. Etson, Cleveland: 
That of value in geography in this age lies not in 
names and locations, but in an appreciation of 
how industry and commerce are determined by 
geographic conditions, how American history has 
been modified, and how life in America is subject 
to geographic control and influences. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE: 
No man who proposes to change the mental atti- 
tude and character of his fellowmen can afford to 
neglect the flood of light shed on his problems 
by modern. psychology. The public school 
teachers of this country have found their task 
transfigured by this new light, and all their con- 
ventions and periodicals are aglow with the 
fervor of new discovery. 


Extra Frace Young: There may be perfectly 
ventilated school buildings, but it has never been 
my good fortune to visit one. Inthe East and the 
West one recognizes the same stale conditions in 
the atmosphere of the schoolrooms. It is no re- 
flection upon the architects and engineers of 
buildings in which large numbers of people are 
congregated to say that the problem of ventila- 
tion is unsolved. The development of sanitary 
science and the interest of members of the scien- 
tific and medical professions in-the possibilities 
underlying such science, give promise of better 
conditions in the. near future with regard to venti- 
lating and lighting buildings for the children and 
young people than have yet been worked out. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


California never loses its charm for me. 

For the third time in nine months I have come 
to the Pacific coast. For the eighteenth time 1 
am here. 

So well do I remember my emotions when in 
1875 I saw my way clear to come to California! 
Of course, it was to be my last as well as my first 
trip across the continent! That I could come 
again was unthinkable. That was nearly thirty- 
seven years ago, and still I come, and literally I 
am more amazed in the third trip in 1911 than I 
was in 1875. The wonder grows. Literally, the 
Pacific coast is farther ahead of the Atlantic in all 
that is distinctively best than it was then. 

In 1875 I did not come to Southern California. 
There was no railroad in here from anywhere. It 
would have meant about 400 miles of stage ride or 
tumbling about in the dinkiest kind of a boat down 
the coast. 

Now there are three distinct lines by which one 
can come into Los Angeles from Chicago without 
change of cars and he can luxuriate in sumptuous 
dining car service. 

Out of the desert into San Bernardino! No 
language signifies anything to anyone who has not 
found himself, as by magic, suddenly among the 
balmy palms, the tracery of the pepper trees, the 
giant eucalyptus, the gray olive orchards, the 
gold and green of the,orange trees, and with the 
poinsettia, the most brilliant of winter flowers in 
all America. 

For better or for worse San Bernardino is, and 
is likely to remain, the commercial centre of the 
pioneer cities of the tropical oasis of Southern 
California. It prefers business to luxury, hustle 
to comfort, energy to peace. 


REDLANDS. 


Within half an hour’s ride of San Bernardino on 
a street car, one finds himself in Redlands. 

Nowhere is municipal personality more attract- 
ively emphasized than in Redlands. 

Name anything that you would like by way of 
comfort, peace, luxury for home, society, or safety, 
for men, women, and children, and you will find it 
in Redlands. 

Not a saloon within eight miles, not a drug store 
in which men of questionable taste can loaf, not 
a shady building or street of ill repute. Nega- 
tively, Redlands is ideal. 

Here, also, is the largest proportion of Ameri- 
can-born citizens of any place of ten thousand in 
the country. Here are literally the most people 
who attend Protestant churches regularly and 
bear their part of the expense of any city in the 
country. Here is the largest amount of money in 
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church property that is paid for. Here, also, are 
more homes costing above $10,000 than in any 
‘other equal population. Here, also, are more fruit 
trees in their prime per acre than in any other 
place. I do not care to attempt to prove these 
facts by way of comparison with Riverside or 
Pasadena. Any one of these cities, or any one of 
several other cities, older and newer, in Southern 
California has enough of all of these attractions 
to satisfy the most fastidious, but apparently its 
youth has given it some advantages over its older 
rivals. There does not appear to be any nook or 
corner of Redlands that is not well groomed. 

It was a pleasure to find that one of the most 
famous residences for beauty of buildings, 
grounds, and location, of floral luxuriance and 
orchard delicacies, is that of Alex E. Frye, one of 
the widely-known school men of America. They 
say in Redlands that this is not only one of the 
best places there now, but that when Mr. Frye’s 
plans of landscape and architecture have materia- 
lized it will be one of the handsomest places on the 
Pacific coast. 

It seems like a “far cry” to the joyful days 
when Will S. Monroe was at Pasadena, Charles 
H. Keyes at Riverside, and Alex E. Frye at 
San Bernardino! Surely there were never happier 
socio-professional days among any body of men 
I have ever known than were those. 
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THE FIELD OF PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM. 
BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 





There is much discussion always as to the rela- 
tive attractiveness of the several fields for a man’s 
work in education. One factor seems always to 
be neglected or avoided. These fields are the 
superinténdency, the principalship, the high 
school teachership, elementary school department 
work, the college professorship, the college 
presidency, with various intermediate positions 
whose specification is unnecessary here. 

The neglected or avoided factor is the quantity 
and quality of the freedom of the individual in his 
work. Personally, I have had no great experi- 
ence save in the superintendency and in summer 
university teaching, mainly with graduate stu- 
dents and on the basis substantially of an ordi- 
nary professor. But I have seen something by 
observation of the work of other teachers. 

To my thinking, the least- free of all these sev- 
eral grades is the city superintendent, and next to 
him is the university presidency. What are the 
elements that limit freedom? Obviously, the le- 
gal statutes, the rules and regulations, the tradi- 
tions and customs of the office, the expectation of 
the constituency, and public opinion. Upon no 
other officer in education do all these focus so 
closely as upon the city superintendent. The re- 
sponsibilities and duties are indeed part and par- 
cel of the power of an office. The man in power 
is under bonds. 

In the light of experience, it is not entirely easy 
to understand the desire of so many teachers to 
enter into grades of the profession wherein free- 
dom is almost lost. A few days ago, a state su- 
perintendent of education described himself to me 
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as “a slave” to his correspondence. I have my- 
self known periods when for a hundred successive 
evenings I had official engagements. I do not 
mean voluntary addresses, dinners, and matters of 
a more or less pleasant nature, but straight duties, 
following office days beginning at eight o’clock in 
the morning. I use this as a mere illustration. 

Over against this servitude to conditions, set 
the freedom of the teacher. It is not entire free- 
dom. * No man in civilization has that. But one’s 
responsibilities are to his class, and his topics and 
illustrations and methods are largely his own. 
One is criticised; if at all, only upon occasion and 
then for results and seldom for methods. The 
telephone is usually silent. The postman brings 
little or no official mail. The students depart, and 
one goes home to comparative peace. 

Those who are entering this profession and 
those who are changing about in it do well to con- 
sider seriously this factor of the greater freedom 
of the teacher of a class or school. 
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EXPENDITURES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E. SPAULDING, 
Newton, Mass. 





It is the high school department that is mainly 
responsible for the large gross increase in the cost 
of the schools. It is in this department also that 
the per-pupil cost has increased at a_ bound. 
Every one naturally attributes all the recent in- 
crease in high school expenses to the new techni- 
cal high school; directly and indirectly this school 
is the cause of far the larger part of the gross 
increase, but not of all. There is danger of at- 
tributing to this school far too much responsi- 
bility for the per-pupil increase, which has been 
very much greater in the high school department, 
both absolutely and relatively, than in the grades. 
In the Newton high there has been an increase in 
six years of $17.73 per pupil; for less than one- 
third of this increase is the technical high in the 
remotest way responsible. 

Six years ago the maintenance of high school 
education cost a little more than $50,000; last 
year it cost slightly over $100,000. Six years.ago 
it cost $64.18 per pupil; last year, $85.41 per 
pupil. How was $100,000 spent last year? Why 
the increase of $21.23 per pupil, an advance of al- 
most exactly one-third? 


Total cost per pupil, 1908-'04...............0.06- $64.18 
Total cost per pupil, 1909-’10.................... 81.91 
IGS ciaid bcs b Sis Viale Ch cs Vig ba be his on oe BB es 17.73 
PN Sd ch 6 20 chin AEE 6 wt his ois ad aida oawhede she 28° % 
Why did a year’s education in the Newton high 
cost more in 1909-10 than in 1903-04 by...... $17.73 
EnstructiOn COSt MOCEk.ve ss occ cecices . $15.23 
Operation of the plant cost more................ O1 
Books, supplies, and incidentals cost more....... 2,23 
General administration cost more................ .26 
OUR TOEPERNE NS i Rinse... GTS 
Why did regular classroom instruction cost more 
MN cx Naw sks w Vide ps Abad Da atccteh des ole ode ond hs coe 
Regular classroom instruction cost more......... $6.09 
Special instruction, supervision, administration ' 


and clerical service within building cost more 9.14 
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Why did regular classroom instruction cost more 





MPP TP ere ot eet CR. Guide - $6.09 
On account of higher salary of teachers.......... $ .73 
On account of fewer recitations per week, per 
CONCMAT. -. cik.ce a 046 cnn b ere Mendes Sedan A0 
On account of smaller number of pupils per reci- 
SAGsGe CIMRE. Ss ok cao op as oat 4s eke ee eee Sees OT 
On account of increased number of recitations per 
week; pet Mehl i. de cose OK ee, 
Total dmcrease .....6.cccccccccee Eres + & $6.09 


It is important to note that the cost of class- 
room instruction in the high school must be 
analyzed differently from that in the grades, if 
this analysis is to be serviceable. In the grades 
where the schools are so organized that one 
teacher has entire charge of all the regular work 
of a class of pupils, two factors only determine the 
per-pupil cost: The salary of the teacher and the 
number of pupils in the class. In the high school, 
on the other hand, no teacher is responsible for all 
the work of a class of pupils, but every teacher 
instructs a large number of pupils in one, and usu- 
ally in only one subject; thus each pupil has from 
three to six teachers. 

In high school as in the grades the cost of in- 
struction per pupil depends upon the average sal- 
ary of teachers, and, of course, upon the ratio of 
the number of pupils to the number of teachers. 
But a reduction of the number of pupils per 
teacher in a high school may be by no means 
identical or parallel with the reduction in the size 
of classes in the grades. With a reduced number 
of pupils per teacher, recitation classes in the high 
school may be just as large as ever, and teachers 
may conduct just as many classes per week; to 
bring this about it is only necessary that the num- 
ber of the pupils’ recitations be increased. This 
is practically what has happened in the Newton 
high. Let us consider in detail each of the causes 
of increase in the per-pupil cost of instruction. 

The average salary in the Newton high has re- 
mained almost stationary; the increase of $17.91 
amounts to barely one and one-half per cent. 
Several small increases for individual merit—none 
amounting to more than ten per cent.—have been 
made, but these have been about offset by the 
lower salaries of several young teachers. There 
has certainly been no unwarranted expenditure 
in this direction. 

There has been practically no reduction in the 
average number of recitations per week that each 
teacher conducts; there is a difference of only 
two-tenths of One recitation per week, less than 
one per cent. Neither has there been any mate- 
rial reduction in the size of recitation classes; 
these are smaller by only three-tenths of one pu- 
pil. 

The great change that is responsible for more 
than seventy-two per cent. of the increased cost of 
classroom instruction is the increase in the aver- 
age number of recitations per week that each pu- 
pil has. That number has increased from 17.7 to 
19.5, that is by 1.8, or slightly over ten per cent. 
A single recitation of a single pupil does not cost 
much, slightly more than six cents; one and eight- 
tenths recitation, a little over eleven cents. But 
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the excess cost per week multiplied by the forty 
weeks in the year gives the considerable sum of 
$4.39 per pupil; this sum multiplied by 692, the 
number of pupils in the school, gives over three 
thousand dollars. This is what it cost, $3,037.88, 
to increase the average number of weekly recita- 
tions per pupil. 


Why did special instruction, supervision, adminis- 
tration, and clerical service within the building 





Me error yr ee 
Service of the principal cost more............... $b 
Service of the principal’s clerk cost more........ 32 
Physical training: cost More. sc o's. 00% ossesede ssn |e 
Special assistant teachers cost more............. 1.09 
Instruction in music COst MOTe...........eeeeees 06 
Supervision of drawing cost more................ 48 
Instruction in special branches at the Technical 

re ‘Gbst! si SCR... s. cP. Plat edie od ole 2.62 
Substitutes and temporary assistants cost more.. 46 
One teacher’s leave of absence, sabbatical year, 

COS 6 be owes) Pads ph o bcd 6 daG KS GREER: Cantando 48 .79 

POC WRORIOE kok eclitcen + 0 das ¥stndkbeie eae $9.14 
—Report. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. 
[ Editorial. ] 


The Senate committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with but one dissénting vote passed the 
following :— 

‘A bill to co-operate with the states in encour- 
aging instruction in agriculture, the trades and in- 
dustries, and home economics in secondary 
schools; in maintaining instruction in these voca- 
tional subjects in state normal schools; in main- 
taining extension departments in state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditure,’ resolved :— 

“That Senator Page, as a sub-committee of 
one, be instructed to correspond with leading edu- 
cators, and others interested in the purposes of 
the proposed measure, and to report to the full 
committee the result of his investigation; and to 
submit a bill amended to conform to the sugges- 
tions he may receive from such correspondence or 
any he might have to make. 

“And that the committee approves the general 
purposes of the bill.” 

The bill is a righteous one and when perfected 
ought to pass without a contest, but it will meet 
with opposition of course. 

The bill calls in all for only $3,340,000 prior to 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, this sum to 
be expended in preparing for a larger work by the 
education of teachers qualified to instruct on lines 
of agriculture, the industries, and home econom- 
ics. 

This work reaches down and takes the hand of 
more than five million boys, largely sons of men 
who work in the mines, the mills, the quarries, 
and on the farm, and gives them an equality of 
opportunity which we unquestionably owe them 
and which they can have in no other way, and yet 
the entire cost means less than one per cent. per 
month, per capita, of our population when we 
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shall have reached the maximum of expenditure 
under this bill. 

When we consider what this really means to 
boys, to homes, to farms, to the country as a whole 
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for all time to come, it is incredible that the cry of 
economy should be allowed to be raised at this 
point. Every school man should make a personal 
matter of this campaign. 
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PLAYGROUND CREED. 


CITY PLAYGROUND LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


1. We believe that a city child needs a place to 
play, things to play with, and some one to take 
a fatherly or motherly interest in its play. 

2. We believe that a playground should be 
made attractive to win the child, varied in equip- 
ment to hold the child, who needs constant 
change, and supervised by directors trained in 
child culture who can care for this child garden 
as an expert florist will care for his flowers, de- 
veloping the best in each. 

3. We believe that family life should be en- 
couraged in the playground, avoiding the formal 
grouping according to age. 

4. We believe that normal play on swings, 
seesaws, and other such apparatus, or with simple 
games, such as ball and tag, in varied forms, or 
with toys, such as toy brooms, doll house, etc., 
to be a better preparation for normal life than ex- 
citing competitions and-complicated games re- 
quiring constant instruction. 

5. We believe that a program for playground 
work should be very elastic, allowing for change 
to suit the immediate need of the child, weather 
conditions, etc., but should definitely establish the 
duty of each of the staff, so that no phase of the 
work, songs, stories, races, quiet occupations, 
general supervision, etc., may be neglected. 

6. We believe that the title “attendant” is 
wrongly applied to the educators who have charge 
of playgrounds, and that the title should be 
changed to “director, assistant director, and junior 
assistant director.” 

%. We believe that playground directors, ex- 
posed to high winds and broiling sun, who must 
control and educate through play the roughest 
element as well as little children and babies, meet- 
ing every moment a different problem, should not 
be asked to give more hours service per year 
than school teachers who give formal instruction 
to a limited number of children attending 
regularly. 

8. We believe that playground work where 
the character of the child may be best moulded 
through skilful suggestion, informally given, 
should be in the hands of persons of the high- 
est character and best training, who will make this 
a life work, a yearly graded salary as in other 
professional work being essential to attract such 
workers. 

9. We believe that the city of New York can af- 
ford and should provide sufficient expert super- 
vision for all playgrounds, because each play- 
ground gives opportunity for play to hundreds of 


children coming from the many schools in the 
vicinity of each. 

10. We believe that the park playgrounds 
should be open on week-day mornings as well as 
after school, and under supervision, so that the 
mothers and babies and physically weak and 
mentally defective children may have opportunity 
for outdoor play when the grounds are not 
crowded with school children. 

11. We believe that $300 (no more than the 
cost of a park concert one afternoon) given for in- 
expensive play material, such as rubber balls, 
jumping ropes, etc., which will supply a thousand 
or more children a whole year with practical les- 
sons in the care of public property, unselfishness, 
etc., will bring better return to the government 
than an equal amount spent for hospitals, prisons, 
children’s courts, or other remedial institutions, 
which might be reduced in numbers with ade- 
quate playgrounds as the ounce of prevention. 

12. We believe that playgrounds should be 
developed into centres of civic usefulness, begin- 
ning in the care of their own play space by the 
children, this extending to the adjacent park 
property, and thus leading to an interest and un- 
derstanding of far-reaching questions. 

13. We believe that the playground director 
should co-operate with every agency for child 
welfare, such as S. P. C. C., Little Mothers’ 
Leagues, departments of health, education, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, etc. 

14. We believe that New York’s congestion 
problem will not admit the placing of buildings in 
parks except for necessary office purposes or 
other accommodation, all indoor recreative work 
being in schools, armories, settlements, or other 
buildings, not on park space, and that the New 
York playground system should be developed to 


meet New York needs, and ngt modeled too 
closely after that of other cities. 
15. We believe that the City Playground 


League, or other society, whose active members 
have -been tested by psychological examination, 
as to training and ability in the education of chil- 
dren through play, and have had practical ac- 
quaintance with playground problems in New 
York grounds, all day, winter and summer, for 
several years, .".d for years have met frequently 
for conference on all related subjects, should be 
in a position to be of valuable assistance by giving 
expert advice to all persons or societies actively 
interested in the playground movement in New 


Ye ork. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


BY ERNST MAKECHNIE, 
President. 


In order to understand the circumstances which 
have led to the formation of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation it is desirable to inquire 
into the antecedent conditions relating to teach- 
ing in this state. 

Control of the schools in Massachusetts is 
vested in local elective committees whose number 
of members varies greatly, some committees be- 
ing as small as three and others as large as six- 
teen. In recent years a drift has developed in 
favor of a small committee, and in accordance 
with this sentiment the city of Boston reduced its 
school committee several years ago and set an 
example which has been followed by other com- 
munities. 

While these boards have control to a large ex- 
tent state laws prescribe certain requirements. 
For example it is made mandatory that school 
committees employ a superintendent and that they 
lend text-books to pupils free of charge. Legisla- 
tion has also been enacted permitting towns and 
cities, by referendum vote, to accept a retirement- 
salary law, and a tenure-of-office law, but only in 
a few places have either of these measures been 
submitted to the voters. In some of the com- 
munities where the pension law has been adopted, 
without the protection of the tenure law, teachers 
have found that they were liable to be discharged 
as they approached the pensionable age. 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, the high cost of 
living has pinched the teachers, for the slow ad- 
vance in wages has not kept pace with the rapidly 
increasing cost in this direction. It is with a feel- 
ing of shame that I report that many elementary 
teachers receive a yearly wage that is less than 
that paid to the day laborer who receives two dol- 
lars per day and has work during the entire year. 
These underpaid teachers receive an occasional 
raise on their yearly wage of twenty-five dollars, 
not on the merits of their case but to prevent 
some richer community, where the salary happens 
to be a little higher, from drawing them away. 

It has been said, previous to the present. year, 
that the Boston elementary teachers had re- 
ceived no advance for fifteen years, and although 
they constitute ninety per cent. of the teaching 
force they have received only fifty per cent. of the 
appropriation for salaries. In compliance with a 
suggestion of the school committee they recently 
appealed to the general court for mandatory leg- 
islation to compel the committee to raise their sal- 
aries and so popular was their bill with the legis- 
lature that it came within one vote of being passed 
over the governor’s veto. It has since been 
passed in an amended form. 

While each year is a “bad year to get salaries 
raised,” to quote a threadbare political cry of 
school committees, teachers have found that they 
could raise the money to build palatial school 
buildings and indulge in extravagance in the pur- 
chase of supplies. 


School committees have very properly required 
a high standard of training and efficiency on the 
part of the teacher. .On the small wage paid she 
has been expected to be a normal graduate, to 
study, dress well and keep young and good look- 
ing. While she may know her business thor- 
oughly she has sometimes been placed, through 
the operation of sinister politics, under the domi- 
nation of some one who hinders, rather than helps 
her in her work. She has been accorded no ad- 
mittance to the legislative counsels of school 
boards, but on the other hand, her modest opin- 
ions and wishes have been disregarded. She has 
been humiliated and made to feel that she is a mere 
factory hand whose initial action for the good of 
her pupils is not welcome. 

Teachers are not protected by a tenure of their 
positions except in a very few places. School 
committees are not required by law, as are the 
employers of policemen, firemen, postal clerks, 
and custom inspectors, to give a hearing or as- 
sign reasons to an employee whom they decide to 
drop or transfer. They may act on ex-parte evi- 
dence and the teacher has no redress. She may 
be tried in secret, condemned in public, and not 
know what evidence was used against her or what 
letters may follow her as she seeks another posi- 
tion elsewhere. A superior teacher may thus be 
prevented from following her vocation for several 
months or even years. 

For some of the reasons enumerated above, or 
possibly just to be neighborly, the teachers have 
begun to feel that they ought to have some or- 
ganization to represent them and be ready to 
speak for them when the occasion arises, if a plan 
could be presented that would not savor of a 
trades union, for the young women who enter the 
schoolroom as teachers have very high ideals and 
would not wish to be classed as mere money get- 
ters. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation could 
not have been organized in its present strength, 
however, unless a foundation had been laid in ad- 
vance by the formation of local teachers’ associa- 
tions whose membership probably includes half 
the teachers of the state. 

In the annual report of the state board of edu- 
catiog of Massachusetts for the year 1903-4 the 
recommendation was made, “That the teachers of 
each town and city organize themselves for pro- 
fessional study.” As a result of this recommen- 
dation, associations of teachers have been organ- 
ized in nearly all the large towns and cities and in 
many of the smaller communities. It cannot be 
said, however, that the teachers have adhered 
strictly to the advice in reference to professional 
study. Indeed, this feature seems to be purely in- 
cidental in most associations. What the teachers 
have desired and what they have really needed was 
to become better acquainted. Particularly have 
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the high school and the elementary teachers felt 
the need of a social intermingling. 

The nature of the entertainments given varies 
greatly with a tendency towards those that are 
purely recreational, and at the close light refresh- 
ments are frequently served. Some associations 
manage lecture courses that are open to the pub- 
lic upon the payment of a small fee; a few carry 
on classes for study in which some member may 
possibly be the leader; the Lynn Teachers’ Club 
provides a sick benefit; one association obtains 
discounts from commercial firms for its members; 
and the clubs in Boston and in Lowell have en- 
gaged in political activities. 

These local associations are all organized under 
constitutions whose objects are similar, and it was 
a perfectly natural step therefore for.some of them 
to form a larger organization that would be 
stronger than any individual club, and that would 
support each individual unit with the strength and 
prestige of the whole organization. These local 
associations also provided a valuable experience 
for those who were to be active in the affairs of 
the federation. 

In deciding to organize we were simply heeding 
the demands of the times, which are for organiza- 
tion, leadership, and loyalty to each other. The 
women’s clubs have a flourishing state federation, 
and the Massachusetts Medical Society is a large 
and influential association of professional workers 
who, among other things, prescribe a code of eth- 
ics for their members. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation was 
formally organized February 18, 1911, at the Bos- 
ton University. The charter associations, if I 
may be permitted to use this term, numbered 
eight and were those of Leominster, Lowell, Som- 
erville, Newburyport, New Bedford, Lynn, Mal- 
den, and Attleboro. The associations of Medford 
and Rockland have since joined, and several 
other large clubs are now taking action towards 
applying for membership. At present there are 
no associate members. 

The objects of the federation are to encourage 
the organization of local teachers’ associations, to 
bring the various organizations of teachers 
throughout the state into relations of mutual as- 
sistance and co-operation, to aid in the establish- 
ment of a fraternal feeling among teachers and or- 
ganizations of teachers, to create a deeper sense 
of the dignity of the profession and the importance 
of the interests which it represents, and to act as 
the agent of teachers’ associations in providing 
opportunities for conferences and union of effort 
in matters of common interest. 

Each organization belonging to the federation 
is entitled to two delegates and one delegate ad- 
ditional for every fifty members over fifty. Each 
organization pays annual dues of five dollars and 
five cents additional for every member over fifty. 
Besides the usual officers there is a board of di- 
rectors whose members will eventually number 
fifteen, each member being selected from a differ- 
ent federated club. 

On February 18, the federation, by a unanimous 
vote, committed itself in favor of a retirement-sa)- 
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ary law for teachers, and appointed a committee 
on legislation to represent it at the state house at 
a hearing on a bill introduced by the Lowell 
Teachers’ Organization. As a result of this hear- 
ing the legislature passed a resolve requiring the 
state board of education to make a careful investi- 
gation of the question and report not later than 
January, 1913. The passage of this resolve repre- 
sents a good beginning, and with a still larger and 
more influential organization to meet the situation 
that will arise in 1913, we feel that the efforts 
of the teachers to secure a_retirement-salary 
law will be carried to a successful termina- 
tion. 

The federation will be alert, when the oppor- 
tunity arises to work for measures that will tend 
to make the position of the teacher more desir- 
able. 

Various committees are studying questions of 
vital interest to teachers. One of these commit- 
tees has school statistics as its subject. It is 
urged that the public reports of civic departments 
should be uniform, clearer, and that they should 
convey more definite information about the ex- 
penditures of money. The present reports some- 
times show who gets the money from the towns 
and cities, but they fail to show what the towns 
and cities get in return. It has been suggested, 
in reference to the valuable state board reports, 
that the usual heading, “Books and Supplies,” 
should be divided into three separate items, viz: 
“Books,” “Perishable Supplies,” “Apparatus, 
(Permanent Investment.)” There is sometimes 
a suspicion that committees who pay teachers nig- 
gardly salaries are at the same time extravagant 
in the purchase of books and supplies, and this di- 
vision would put an*end to such suspicions. 
Teachers who ask for a merited raise of salary are 
frequently met with the statement that, “There 
are no funds to provide for a raise,” but accounts 
are kept so blindly that the assertion can be 
neither verified nor denied. 

Another committee has for its subject the ques- 
tion of wages, and it is hoped that this committee 
will make a thorough investigation, not only of 
the wages paid to teachers, but of the wages paid 
in other lines of work, such as in the building 
trades, for purposes of comparison. 

Judging by the rather dramatic experience of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation in recovering 
to the city one and one-half million dollars by 
suit against tax-dodging corporations, systems 
and methods of taxation will be a fruitful source 
for study. 

As citizens of a prosperous nation living in the 
twentieth century we have inherited a vast legacy 
of intellectual effort from the past. As teachers 
we may make a rich bequest to the future by solv- 
ing some of the great educational questions that 
await a strong organized effort to bring them to 
consummation. Schools should be elevated above 
partisan influences, the voice of the teacher should 
be heard in educational councils, and education 
as well as schools should be made free. By 
efforts such as these is civilization brought 
nearer. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


Meetings at St. Louis February 26, 27, 28, 29:— 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
National Council of Education, N. E. A. 
Department of Normal Schools, N. E. A. 
National Society for Study of Education. 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 
National Committee on Agricultural Education. 
Educational Press Association of America. 
Officers of Department of Superintendence: 
President, Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent, 
Denver; first vice-president, O. J. Kern, superin- 
tendent, Winnebago county, Rockford, IIl.; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. J. Willingham, state super- 
intendent, Alabama; secretary, Harlan Updegraff, 
specialist in school administration, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C. . 
Headquarters, Planters’ hotel, most centrally 
located. 
Best hotel in the city, Jefferson. 


PROGRAM. 
“Organization Affecting the Course of Study and 
Economy of Time,” W. H. Elson, superintendent, 
Cleveland; W. L. Stephens, superintendent, Lincoln, 


Neb.; D. E. Phillips, president, board of education, Den- 


ver; D. H. Christensen, superintendent, Salt ‘Lake City; 
J. H. Francis, superintendent, Los Angeles. 

“The Determining of School Efficiency,” Calvin N. 
Kendall, commissioner of education, New Jersey; M. G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent, Philadelphia; W. H. Allen, 
director, bureau of municipal research, New York; Paul 
H. Hanus, Harvard University; George H. Chatfield, 
secretary, Permanent Census Board, New York; W. E. 
Chancellor, superintendent, South Norwalk, Conn. 

“Tdeals and Modern Education,’ A. Ross Hill, presi- 
dent of University of Missouri. 

“The Function of the Kindergarten in the American 
Public School System,” Lucy Wheelock, Wheelock Kin- 
dergarten Training school, Boston. 

“Problems Relating to Child Welfare,’ Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secretary, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York; James H. Van Sickle, superintend- 
ent, Springfield, Mass.; Carroll G. Pearse, superintend- 
ent, Milwaukee; George Platt Knox, assistant superin- 
tendent, St. Louis; L. D. Harvey, president of Stout In- 
stitute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Round Table of State and County Superintendents, 
leader, Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of Allegheny 
county, Pittsburgh. 

“Agriculture in the Rural School,’ Earl Barnes, Phil- 
adelphia; Philander P. Claxton, United States commis- 
sioner of education; Reed B. Teitrick, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Pennsylvania. 

Round Table of Superintendents of Larger Cities, 
leader, S. L. Heeter, superintendent of schools, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Round Table of Superintendents of Smaller Cities, 
leader, S. O. Hartwell, superintendent, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

“America’s Most Important Unsolved Educational 
Problems,” P. P. Claxton, United States commissioner 
of education. 

“The Schoolhouse as the Civic and Social Centre of 
the Community,” Edward J. Ward, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Joint session with National Council of Education, 
Charles H. Keyes, president of National Council, pre- 
siding. 


“By What Standards or Tests Shall the Efficiency of 
a School or a System of Schools be Measured?” Pre- 
liminary report of committee: Chairman, George Dray- 
ton Strayer, Teachers College, New York; Edward C. 
Elliott, University of Wisconsin; William B. Maxwell, 
superintendent, New York; E. P. Cubberley, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University; Edward Lee Thorndike, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; James H. Van Sickle, 
superintendent, Springfield, Mass. 

“*The Bookman’ in His Relation to the Text-book 
Problem,” Frank A. Fitzpatrick, manager, American 
Book Company, Boston. 

“The Effect on Education and Morals of the Moving 
Picture Shows,” Joseph R. Fulk, superintendent, Sew- 
ard, Neb. 

“The Standardization of Janitor Service,” Guy Wilson, 
superintendent, Connorsville, Ind. 

“Relative Cost of Education of High and Elementary 
School Pupils,’ Ernest O. Holland, superintendent, 
Louisville. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


President, Charles H. Keyes, executive secretary 
Committee on Safety of the City of New York; vice- 
president, William M. Davidson, superintendent, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary, Robert J. Aley, president of 
University of Maine. 

Report of Committee on the Culture Element and 
Economy of Time in Education, chairman, James H. 
Baker, president, University of Colorado; James M. 
Greenwood, superintendent, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles 
W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Edwin J. Goodwin, prin- 
cipal, Morris high school, New York; Edwin A. Alder- 
man, president, University of Virginia. 

Preliminary Report of Committee on Special High 
School Preparation of Candidates for Normal Schools, 
chairman, David Felmley, president of State Normal 
University, Normal, IL; John H. Phillips, superintend- 
ent, Birmingham, Ala.; John R. Kirk, president of Nor- 
mal school, Kirksville, Mo.; William M. Davidson, su- 
perintendent, Washington, D. C.; Jacob A. Shawan, su- 
perintendent, Columbus, Ohio; Homer H. Seerley, 
president of State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
J. Stanley Brown, principal, high school, Joliet, Ill. 

“Preliminary Report of Committee on Problems Re- 
lating to the Health of the School,” chairman, Thomas 
D. Wood, Columbia University, New York; William H. 
Allen, director, Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York; William H. Burnham, Clark University, Worces- 
ter; P. P. Claxton, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation; Clark W. Hetherington, Joseph Fels Foundation, 
Chicago; David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University; John F. Keating, superintendent, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Jacob A. Shawan, superintendent, Columbus, 
Ohio; Albert E. Winship, editor, New England Journal 
of Education, Boston. 

Preliminary Report of Committee on Rural School 
Education—Needed Changes, chairman, E. T. Fairchild, 
state superintendent, Kansas; L. H. Bailey, Cornell 
University, Ithaca; Henry C. Morrison, state superin- 
tendent, New Hampshire; A. C. Nelson, state superin- 
tendent, Utah; Edward C. Elliott, State University, 
Madison, Wis.; John R. Kirk, State Normal school, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Edward Hyatt, State superintendent, 
California; Luther L. Wright, state superintendent, 
Michigan; James Y. Joyner, state superintendent, North 
Carolina; Adelaide Steele Baylor, department of educa- 
tion, Indianapolis; Thomas H. Harris, state superin- 
tendent, Louisiana; Charles H. Keyes, president of the 
National Council, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

President, W. J. Hawkins, president, Normal school, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; vice-president, A. J. Matthews, 
president, Norma! school, Tempe, Ariz.; secretary, Miss 
Martha Buck, Southern Illinois State Normal school, 
Carbondale, III. 

“The Attitude of the Normal Schools Towards Edu- 
cation,” W. J. Hawkins, president, Normal school, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

“The Work of the Normal School in Reorganization 
of the Elementary School Curriculum,” James V. Sturgis, 
president, Normal school, Geneseo, N. Y.; Eugene W. 
Bohannon, president, Norma! school, Duluth, Minn.; W. 
W. Parsons, president, Normal school, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Julian A. Burruss, president, Normal school, Har- 
risonville, Va. 

“The Place of the State Normal School in Agricultural 
Education,” E. E. Balcomb, Normal and Industrial Col- 
liege, Greensboro, N. C.; A. O. Thomas, president, Nor- 
mal school, Kearney, Neb.; William M. Stewart, presi- 
dent, Normal school, Salt Lake City; D. B. Parkinson, 
president, Normal school, Carbondale, III. 

“Standards of Measuring the Efficiency of Normal 
School Students,” Charles McKenny, president, Normal 
school, Milwaukee; L. H. Jones, president, Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Joseph H. Hill, president, Nor- 
mal school, Emporia, Kans.; Jesse F. Millspaugh, presi- 
dent, Normal school, Los Angeles. 

Report of Committee of Eleven on Normal School 
Statistics, Homer H. Seerley, president, State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, chairman. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION. 


President, William C. Bagley, University of Illinois; 
secretary, S. Chester Parker, University of Chicago. 


SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

President, M. Vincent O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin; secretary, Ernest O. Holland, superintendent, 
Louisville. 

“What Should be the Difference Between Graduate 
and Undergraduate Work in Education?” Edward F. 
Buchner, Johns Hopkins University; Charles De Garmo, 
Cornell University. 

“The Relation of Normal Schools to Departments and 
Schools of Education in Universities,’ George F. James, 
University of Minnesota; Charles H. Johnston, Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Elmer E. Jones, University of Indiana. 

“Undergraduate Degrees in Education in Various 
Colleges and Universities, and Their Academic and Pro- 
fessional Requirements,” James E. Lough, University 
of the City of New York; William H. Heck, University 
of Virginia; Anna J. McKeag, president of Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa. 

“The Present Status of Education as a Science,” V. 
A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin; W. H. Pyle, 
University of Missouri; W. C. Ruediger, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C.; Bird T. Baldwin, 
Universitv of Texas; Frank E. Thompson, University 
of Colorado; S. Chester Parker, University of Chicago; 
John W. Hall, University of Cincinnati; F. M. Mc- 
Murry, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Chairman, Homer H. Seerley, president of Iowa State 
Teachers College; secretary, E. E. Balcomb, State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Reports by members of the committee from each state 
on the question: “Which does your congressman vote 
for—battleships for war, or useful education for boys 
and girls?” 
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Under the auspices of the committee the agriculture 
and domestic science students of the United States will 
give a banquet in honor of the United States commis- 
sioner of education, Philander Priestley Claxton. Com- 
missioner Claxton will deliver an address on the policy 
of the United States Bureau of Education, with special 
reference to national assistance for agriculture and other 
industrial training. 

The secretary will give a summary of the attitude of 
each state toward the Page Vocational bill. This will 
be illustrated by a large map of the United States in 
colors to indicate the position taken by Congressmen. 

“Resolved: That the scope of work undertaken by 
the National Committee on Agricultural Education be 
enlarged and that the same be so changed as to be 
more comprehensive.” Affirmative, David B. Johnson, 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hili, 
S. C.; Thomas C. Miller, Normal school, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va.; negative, Homer H. Seerley, president, 
Iowa State Teachers College; George A. McFarland, 
State Normal school, Valley City, N. Dak. 

“What Uncle Sam Carries in the Second-class Mail: 
Does This Help the Farmers or Other Industrial 
Workers?” Manley Wixson, Enterprise, Kansas. 

“The Attitude of the Agricultural Colleges,” E. C. 
Bishop, lowa State College. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


President, John MacDonald, editor, Western School 
Journal, Topeka; secretary, J. W. Walker, the Educator- 
Journal, Indianapolis. 

The association will have its annual banquet and other 
meetings. 
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THE “BOSS” SYSTEM IN EDUCATION.—(IL.) 


BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH, 





“But, regardless of where the fault lies, many 
observers agree that this lack of ability to think is 
one of the great deficiencies of our boys to- 
day.”—Principal William T. Miller. 

“*The children don’t know how to think, but 
that isn’t your fault.’ This is what an agent of 
our state board of education said the other day 
to the teacher of a high school class. The truth 
of his remark may be doubted, but not by 
teachers and employers. They know that our 
boys and girls do not learn to think.”—Dean Wil- 
liam Marshall Warren. 

Fifteen years have passed since the Journal of 
Education published my contribution entitled 
“The Child in the Laboratory—His Interpreta- 
tion of Nature.” 

At that time, the end aimed at was to show the 
range and the quality of the children’s thinking, 
to show what course evolution of thought would 
take under the stimulus of experience; that was 
what, then, seemed the important thing. To-day 
that is not the important thing, for to-day we are 
beginning to take notice that the children “do 
not learn to think”’ at all. Now the important 
thing is to go back, noting and detailing what 
were the conditions which enabled these children 
in their laboratory work to be doing their own 
thinking. 

Soon after the experimenting had begun a seri- 
ous question arose: How were the children to be 
marked? All marking systems simply serve to 
record the extent to which the child has absorbed 
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and is able to reproduce what the teacher thinks 
to be true; if the child’s thought or reproduction 
of thought differs at all from the teacher’s ideas, 
the child doesn’t get 100 per cent. 

Now, in the work under consideration, what the 
teacher thought to be true must be carefully kept 
to himself, partly because one great object in 
view was to see what course the child’s thought 
would take as the result of his experimenting; 
however, as the previous article revealed, the 
teacher did at times betray what he was thinking, 
though not till after the children had expressed 
their own thought. As a result, these children, 
beginning with the same experiment, diverged 
widely, evolving variant conclusions; none of 
them, for a long time, agreeing with what the 
teacher thought to be true. Later on, when 
many of the children were giving evidence of keen 
powers of observation, they began to report that 
things behaved quite different from what the 


‘teacher had expected; in which case, unless their 


observation was at fault, the teacher was thinking 
wrong. In short there was no possibility of 
standardizing the divergent skill, observation, con- 
clusion; the only recourse was to stop marking. 
However, as the school—like all other schools, 
then and now,—claimed the right to mark, it 
wouldn’t answer to waive the right even in this 
special case; so phrases were resorted to; such 
phrases as “Thinking along a new line,” “Work- 
ing in excellent spirit,” “Learning to suspend 
judgment”; phrases so very indefinite as fre- 
quently to convey no meaning to either the child 
or the parent. So a minimum of harm was done; 
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though, doubtless, it would have been better to 
drop all pretence of marking. 

A second condition was the sharing of initia- 
tive. The previous article spoke of one or an- 
other of the children wishing to try an experiment 
of his own devising before making record of what 
he thought. This was not at all an unusual pro- 
cedure; the desire to try out other experiments 
before coming to a conclusion is a sure index of 
independent thought. To deny this exercise of 
initiative on the part of the child is a sure way of 
stifling thought. 

A third condition was the attitude of the 
teacher when the different groups came together 
for a discussion about the results of their experi- 
menting. Only those who had been doing the 
experimenting evidently had the right to take 
part in the discussing. Unless the teacher had 
been experimenting with the children, under the 
same conditions, on equal terms, he would be de- 
barred from doing anything more than acting as 
chairman of the meeting. 

From the ground covered by the original article, 
we are justified in concluding that in order for the 
child to “know how to think” the three conditions 
cited above must be in force: (1) no marking; (2) 
sharing initiative; (3) only the experimenters to 
have the right of discussion. 

As our “Boss” (examination) system of educa- 
tion is inimical to all three of these conditions, we 
shall probably content ourselves with finding fault 
because the child doesn’t learn to think, doing 
nothing to remedy the matter. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


[Born February 7, 1812.] 


1. Nearly 100 years ago, in the home of a certain gov- 
ernment clerk,—John Dickens by name, just then resid- 
ing at Chatham,—might have been seen “a very queer 
small boy,” who spent much time in a “blessed little 
room” apart from the rest of the household, where 
“*Roderick Random, ‘Pengrine Pickle,” ‘Humphrey 
Clinker,” ‘Tom Jones,’ “The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘Don 
Quixote,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe’ came out a 
glorious host, to keep him company.” “And the queer 
small boy had read Shakespeare’s ‘Henry Fourth,’ too, 
and knew all about Falstaff’s robbery of the travelers at 
Gad’s Hill on the rising ground between Rochester and 
Gravesend. And what was more, he had determined 
that when he came to be a man and had made his way 
in the world, he should own the house called Gad’s Hill 
place, with the old association of its site and its pleasant 
outlook by the Thames.” In manhood he made this 
dream a reality. He peopled the world of fancy and the 
memories of men with a great host of personages as real 
and dear as those he loved to read about; for the boy’s 
name was Charles Dickens. 

2. He was born at Landport, England, on the seventh 
of February, 1812, and was the second of eight children, 
in a family pursued by poverty and haunted by debt. 
His father was, as the son himself declares, full of in 
dustry, most conscientious in the discharge of any busi 
ness, unwearying in loving patience and solicitude when 
those bound to him by blood or friendship were ill or in 


trouble; as kind and generous a man as ever lived in the 
world. Yet some lack of practical sagacity kept him not 
only poor, but often in want; and, what was far worse, 
drove him more and more deeply in debt. Creditors 
were always at the door; the pawnbroker’s shop was a 
constant resort,—the boy Charles carrying thither with 
childish sorrow the little collection of books he had loved, 
—and for many years the family struggled on through 
the most pinched and precarious conditions. They 
moved from Landport to Chatham, and from Chatham 
to a dingy section of London, where their daily life grew 
more and more wretched. 

3. Upon Charles seem to have fallen many cares. He 
had constantly to run on errands,—errands most difficult 
and disagreeable; to negotiate for loans at a neighboring 
money-lender’s, to beg for further credit at the baker’s 
and the grocer’s. Soon, however, he was set to work in 
the blacking factory of a relative. It was work that he 
detested,—this tying up and labeling of pots of blacking, 
among companions who could but be repulsive; but he 
did his work so well and acquired such skill in it, that, 
late in his career as blacking-boy, a little crowd used to 
gather at a certain spot in Covent garden, watching his 
deft movements behind the window. 

4. There was need that he should work. Pecuniary 
embarassments had multiplied about the elder Dickens, 
and somewhere about the year 1823 he was lodged inthe 
Marshalsea prison for debt. Thither his family soon fol- 
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lowed him, with the exception of Charles, for whom they 
secured lodgings with a certain old lady near by, whose 
portrait he afterward painted in “Dombey and Son,” 
calling it “Mrs. Pipchin.” Growing weary of her at 
length, he besought his father for other quarters, which 
were obtained for him near the prison. As might be ex- 
pected, he spent all his leisure with the rest of the house- 
hold within the Marshalsea itself, gaining an unenviable 
knowledge of the lifé that went on within the prison, 
and of its occupants. 

5. It was, however, a most painful life to him. Years 
afterward, he was writing of his own experiences when 
he put down in “David Copperfield” such sentences as 
these: “I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously, or 
unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources, or the 
difficulties of my life... .1I know that I worked from 
morning until night, with common men and boys, a 
shabby child. I know that I lounged about the streets, 
insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I know that, but 
for the mercy of God, I might easily have been, for any 
care that was taken of me, a little robber or a little 
vagabond. How much I suffered it is, as I have said al- 
ready, utterly beyond any power to tell. But I kept my 
own counsel, I did my own work.” 

6. In the story of “David Copperfield,” the great 
novelist has told, more fully than in any other of his 
books, the story of his own life. 

7. Reading from ‘David Copperfield.” 

8. In the year 1824 Mr. Dickens was released from 
the Marshalsea. Shortly afterward he happened to 
quarrel with that relation of his who owned the blacking 
establishment where his son Charles was employed, and 
he straightway removed the lad from the factory. Later 
he sent the boy to school. The school was called Wel- 
lington House Academy, and was governed by “a certain 
Mr. Jones, whose chief qualification for his office was 
dexterity in the use of the cane.” “Here,” says one of 
his biographers, Frank T. Marzials, “he learned lit- 
tle, but observed much, mastering the humors of the 
place just as he had mastered the humors of the Marshal 
sea. He acquired a fund of school knowledge which 
seemed inexhaustible, and on which he drew again and 
again. And, while thus half unconsciously, perhaps, 
assimilating “the very life of the school, he was 
himself a thorough schoolboy, bright, alert, intelligent, 
taking part in all fun and frolic, good at recitations and 
mimic pdays, and already possessed of a_ reputation 
among his peers as a writer of tales.” 

9. He had ere this outgrown the delicacy of his child- 
hood, and had become hardy and ambitious.’ His 
schooling under Mr. Jones lasted but a few months, and 
he entered the office of a solicitor, changing, anon, to the 
employ of another at Gray’s Inn, with wages of fifteen 
shillings a week. At these places “he seems to have 
stored his mind, as he had done at school, with a series 
of invaluable notes and observations.” But his father, 
meanwhile, advancing in circumstances, had become a 
reporter, and this profession seemed to the son to assure 
the advancement he longed for, of which his present oc- 
cupation held no promise. Therefore, in November, 
1828, he abandoned it, and applied himself with great 
diligence to the study of shorthand, to such good pur- 
pose that he earned and justified the reputation of being 
one of the best reporters of his day. His connection 
with journalism lasted until 1836. 

1). “In the intervals of his work,” says Mr. Marzials, 
“he made it a kind of holiday task to attend the reading- 
room in the British museum, and to remedy the defects 
in the literary part of his early education.” Long after- 
ward, he said of himself: “To the wholesome training of 
severe newspaper work when | was a very young man, 
I constantly refer my first success.’ His diligence and 
his faculty of observation were remarkable. Said . Sir 
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Arthur Helps, speaking of him in later years: “His 
powers of observation were almost unrivaled. .. . In- 
deed, I have said to myself when I have been with him, 
he sees and observes nine facts for any two that I see 
and observe.” 

11. It was when Charles Dickens was about twenty- 
three that the pivotal event occurred of which he tells 
in the preface to the “Pickwick Papers,” and a certain 
“Sketch by Boz” was “dropped stealthily one evening at 
twilight, with fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box, 
in a dark office, up a dark court in Fleet street.” And, 
accepted and approved, it “appeared in all the glory of 
print” in a certain magazine called The Old Monthly, 
bearing the date of January 1, 1834. It was called origi- 
nally, “A Dinner in Poplar Walk,” but in his works as 
now published appears as “Mr. Minns and His Cousin.” 

12. Other sketches followed, under the same nom-de- 
plume, “Boz,” which had been the pet-name of one of his 
brothers. And about April 1, 1836, appeared the first 
number of the “Pickwick Papers.” Issued in monthly 
parts, they won more and more favor, till their young 
author found himself famous. Seldom have books given 
such universal, such innocent delight. The order had 
been for four hundred copies, only, of the first part. 
Forty thousand were ordered in the edition of Part Fif- 
teen, and the publishers realized from the series so 
modestly begun about one hundred thousand dollars. ° 

13. Reading from “Pickwick Papers.” 

14. Mr. Dickens is said to have been at this time 
“singularly and noticeably prepossessing; bright, ani- 
mated, eager, with talent and energy written in every 
line of his face.” The alchemy of a fine nature had 
transmuted his disadvantages into gold. To him the 
lessons of such a childhood and youth as he had had 
were energy, self-reliance, a determination to overcome 
all obstacles, to fight the battles of life in all honor and 
rectitude, so as to win. From the muddle of his father’s 
affairs he had taken away a lesson in method, order, and 
punctuality in business and other arrangements. “What 
is worth doing at all #s worth doing well’ was not only 
one of his favorite maxims, it was the rule of his life. 
And, again, “throughout his life he worked desperately 
hard.” : 

15. After “Pickwick Papers” came “Oliver Twist,” 
then “Nicholas Nickleby.” Dickens had already married 
the daughter of the publisher with whom he had been 
associated,—Caroline Hogarth,—had made first a mod- 
est home, and then an ampler one, and had gathered 
about him many friends. Washington Irving was one of 
the earliest. 

16. Reading from “Nicholas Nickleby.” 

17. In 1840 appeared the first part of “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,” soon developing into the well-known 
story of “The Old Curiosity Shop.” This work contains 
one of the most unique and pathetic characters in any 
fiction; one that has excited more sympathy than almost 
any other character in English literature, “Little Nell.” 
Lord Jeffrey was fascinated with this creation of the 
novelist, and declared that there had been “nothing so 
good since ‘Cordelia.”” All hearts have been touched by 
her pathetic story, and one of our own poets relates how 
its reading swayed the rough miners in a California 
camp. 

18. Recitation—‘DicRens in Camp.’—Bret Harte. 

19. Reading from “Old Curiosity Shop.” 

20. In 1841 was issued “Barnaby Rudge,” and in the 
following year the author came to America. Returning, 
after some months of travel, he wrote the “American 
Notes” and the novel, “Martin Chuzzlewit.” During 
October and November of the following year he wrote 
the famous “Christmas Carol,” which is in many re‘ 
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NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION. 


DECEMBER 27—29. 


There is too little fraternal spirit in state teachers’ or- 
ganizations. For a group all of whom have the same 
work, the same opportunities to a great extent, the same 
problems, the same interests, and “the same hopes and 
fears” there is in most cases a sad lack of personal in- 
terest and concern for each other and for the profession 
as a whole. Where is the fellow feeling and the mani- 
fest delight of being together which one finds at a con- 
vention of advertisers, of some fraternal order, of press 
associations, or of political organizers? Does the se- 
riousness of the teacher’s task preclude a happy spirit of 
reunion which pervades gatherings of other workers? 
The leaders and the “big men’ at educational conven- 
tions are always busy and happy surrounded by friends, 
to be sure. But those of the rank and file fail to mingle 
freely and make the association week one of new ac- 
quaintances and pleasant work shoulder to shoulder 
with teachers from other parts of the state. This seems 
to be the case at so many state teachers’ associations 
that it is with genuine relief that one runs across an asso- 
ciation such as that in New Jersey. Every member of 
the association at the convention seemed to feel that his 
presence was a source of pleasure to every other mem- 
ber. That a spirit of camaraderie prevailed at the 
Atlantic City meeting was unmistakable. Perhaps it 
was due to the satisfaction with the educational house- 
cleaning in the state, or perhaps it was due to the engag- 
ing and cordial personality of Powell G. Fithian, the 
president, or perhaps it was due to the wonderful sea air 
that blew in over the board walk. At any rate it was evi- 
dent from the reception at Hotel Dennis on the evening 
of December 27, through to the final session when the 
gavel was handed over to George Morris of Bloomfield. 

The enrollment was 2,800 and the attendance fluc- 
tuated between four and six hundred at the different 
sessions. The program was wisely made up, not of a 
galaxy of talent from all parts of the country, but of a 
few of the best only to lead in the discussions by the 
teachers themselves. President Fithian proved a most 
energetic presiding officer and the sort who made things 
move in no tedious fashion. Superintendent Boyer of 
Atlantic City proved himself the proper kind of secre- 
tary, one who could be found at all times to answer nec- 
essary and unnecessary questions. As treasurer, H. J. 
Neal added another year to his already long term of 
satisfactory service. 

The new feature of the association meeting which was 
introduced to give opportunity for more active, real 
work by the teachers was a success. The Teachers’ 
Congress met on Thursday morning. Miss Ennis of 
Jersey City in reporting for the committee on educa- 
tional progress defended the teachers from attacks on 
their “efficiency,” suggested that fixed courses of study 
for all schools of the state might be helpful, as well as 
standard salaries and pensions for teachers. The report 
also questioned the value of meetings of the state asso- 
ciation as they are now conducted. There was a ques- 
tioning tone to the whole report which is indeed a hope- 
ful sign. Miss Elizabeth Allen of Hoboken outlined the 
work of the Teachers’ Congress, an innovation which is 
certain to work up interest among the teachers. The 


discussion of the proposed amendment relating to a com- ° 


mittee on teachers’ grievances and the discussion of the 
case of Principal Glazer of Flemington are typical of the 
vital things which will be brought up in the Teachers’ 
Congress. 

One of the features which attracted many to this year’s 
convention was the appearance of the state commissioner 
of education, Calvin N. Kendall. He was in the receiv- 


ing line at the reception and he talked to the general 
session on Wednesday afternoon. In his address there 
was a largeness and progressiveness of ideas which was 
heartily applauded. He urged publicity of educational 
affairs. The injury which is done to the schools and their 
workers by undeserved criticism is often the result of the 
smugness and secretiveness of educational systems. A 
publicity bureau established at Trenton would help the 
cause in more ways than one. Among his other recom- 
mendations were that the salaries of teachers, especially 
in the rural and suburban districts, be increased imme- 
diately before the profession is deserted by its best mem- 
bers, and that a state university be established. Such an 
institution would undoubtedly raise the standard of the 
schools through the teachers. Dr. Kendall reminded the 
men especially that the industrial salvation of America 
depends in no small degree on the industrial training 
which future American citizens receive in the schools. 
He called attention to the congested condition of gram- 
mar school classes. Smaller classes and better school 
buildings for New Jersey are among the things the new 
commissioner will insist upon. 

The impression made by the new United States com- 
missioner was as favorable as that made by the new state 
commissioner. If all the enthusiasm for the work of the 
federal department which is demonstrated at state con- 
ventions this year does not wane we may expect great re- 
sults from Dr. Claxton’s plans. Without money from 
Congress he is powerless; and money from Congress is 
an improbability. unless Congressmen are.aware that 
their constituents insist upon the appropriation. 

On Friday morning the department work was taken 
up. It lasted but one forenoon, but more was accom- 
plished, more actual thinking and exchange of ideas went 
on than some associations see in two days of half- 
hearted section work. 

The superintendents had Superintendent Van Sickle, 
formerly of Baltimore and now of Springfield, Mass., to 
give them a talk on “Freedom and Responsibility in 
School Administration” and to lead their discussion on 
supervision. Mr. Van Sickle made it plain that there 
should be freedom and the resulting responsibility for 
everybody in the schoolroom from the superintendent to 
the child. The child should be allowed a little freedom 
and leeway in disposing of his work and distributing his 
time. The teacher should be left with freedom as to the 
time that shall be spent in giving instruction on different 
subjects. Such methods must be employed if we are to 
get any feeling of responsibility on the part of the 
teachers. Principals should hgve great freedom in 
grouping and grading their schools. Mr. Van Sickle 
showed from his own experience with principals what ex- 
cellent results can be obtained by allowing principals 
such. freedom. Principals can make their schoolrooms 
great laboratories of study and experiment, and this is 
the best way of keeping alive in the work and out of ruts. 

The department of elementary education showed ex- 
cellent judgment in their choice of Dr. Frank A. 
MeMurry of Teachers College, Columbia, as their leader. 
Dr. McMurry’s work at Teachers College is with pros- 
pective teachers, and his whole work is to discover the 
correct, practical, and sane methods of teaching. At the 
general session on Thursday afternoon he discussed the 
relation between methods of teaching and methods of 
study. Most teachers understand methods of teaching 
and have learned what teaching means, but a sadly small 
proportion know what the methods of study are, or how 
to study. Any business man who has had any organizing 
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RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE 
SCHOOL. 

What the prelude is to the organist and the tun- 
ing up to the orchestra the kindergarten is to the 
school. 

Plunge fifty or more little children from the 
free life 6f the home and the play yard into a 
typical primary school, and it dazes many of them 
socially and mentally so that they are not at 
their ease for many weeks. 

A few over-ambitious children monopolize the 
centre of the stage, making the dazed ones appear 
~ and feel stupid. ; 

About one-half of all the retarded children are 
retarded in the first two years of school life. 
Most of these are retarded because they are made 
self-conscious of their slowness, dullness, stu- 
pidity. They make no effort to get in tune, no 
attempt to get the pace. 

The retarded pupils cost the taxpayers upwards 
of $25,000,000 a year. They cause four-fifths of 
the nervous strain of the teachers. They rob the 
rest of the pupils of much of’ the teachers’ atten- 
tion that belongs to them. 

To save the $25,000,000 waste, the teachers’ 
nervous strain, the time and effort that belongs to 
all the children, would be a vast achievement. 

The kindergarten can do all of this and more if 
the primary grades will accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for the adjustment. 
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In the kindergarten there is no magnifying of 
the immature, the shy, the timid, the slow, or the 
blundering. 

The children are taken from the home and the 
play yard, and are brought into tune, time, and 
action gradually and harmoniously. They are 
sent forward with no emphasis upon their differ- 
ences, 


If the primary school accepts its responsibility, 
a kindergarten promoted class may keep itself 
very near a unit for the entire eight grades. 

Who can estimate the significance of this 
unification by the elimination of the self-con- 
sciousness of the immature, the shy, the timid, and 
the slow? 


_ The kindergarten may save to the taxpayers 
many times the cost, may postpone the teacher’s 
retirement several years, and impart to the work 
with the other children an inexpressible impulse. 
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TEACHERS IN POLITICS. 


A recent number of Life had this editorial:-— 


A year ago a New York lawyer, deprecating votes for 
women, argued that in such a city as New York they 
might be used to promote raids on the city treasury. 
The policemen’s wives, he said, might marshal the votes 
of their women neighbors in favor of higher pay for 
policemen, and so it might go. 

The argument did not seem strong and probably is not 
strong, but Miss Grace Strachan’s school teachers have 
managed to infuse an appearance of strength into it. 
They went to the legislature and got their pay raised to 
the extent of $3,500,000. Election follows, and Miss 
Strachan, in a public appeal, calls on them to show their 
gratitude to their benefactors by doing all they can to se- 
cure the return to the legislature of all the Tammany 
assemblymen who voted for their bill. If they had votes 
Miss Strachan would doubtless try to see that they cast 
them, irrespective of all other considerations, for the men 
who voted the city’s money into their pockets. There 
are several thousands of them; influential women, in 
touch through their positions with a vast number of fam- 
ilies, a power in politics not to be despised as things 
now are, and a formidable potentiality if women should 
vote. 

It is a very instructive case. Miss Strachan is doubt- 
less an able woman and educated enough to be a high- 
grade teacher, Yet she failed entirely to see the impro- 
priety of an attempt to incite public servants to pay in 
political work for public moneys voted to them by other 
public servants. Where would the taxpayers come out if 
the teachers and the policemen and the firemen could 
send up to Albany and say: “Raise our pay, and all of us, 
men folks and women folks, and all our friends that we 
can get will vote to keep you in office!” It makes the 
lawyer’s argument seem worth considering. 

The interesting feature of this is the assump- 
tion that this is a new feature in politics, that 
women are suddenly teaching men something 
new. Every one else knows that nearly every 
legislator in New York state, as well as in other 
states, would jeopardize his re-election if he did 
not vote right in the eyes of his constituency. 
Twice within a few years in Massachusetts the 
farmer’s vote has decided the election of a gov- 
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ernor. Once.a governor was defeated for re-elec- 
tion because his acts disturbed these men in 
their interests, and another governor was re- 
elected because he successfully bid for the far- 
mer’s vote. Many a legislator has been defeated 
because of his vote on some special interest, and 
often he retains his position in the same way. 
The railroad interests in several states have held 
the election of a man absolutely in their hands, 
and sometimes the street railways have done it. 
The labor unions have often had a large number 
of the members of a legislature scared to their 
political death by their.threats, and the present 
wide and intense influence of the progressives in 
both the Republican and Democratic parties is 
almost wholly due to a congressman’s and sena- 
tor’s knowledge of what will happen to him if he 
does not heed the handwriting on the wall. 

For any one to get excited because one woman 
has done what men of all parties in all states have 
been doing as a steady business for sixty years 
and more is a bit amusing. We suspect that 
Grace Strachan has lost no sleep over this fit of 
masculine righteousness»over One woman’s act. 


FORD HALL. 


One of the most useful of the innumerable in- 
stitutions of Boston is the Ford Hall Sunday 
evening meeting, at which from 1,000 to 1,200 
persons—about four-fifths men—come together 
every Sunday evening for eight months of the 
year to listen to some vitalizing speaker,—to 
touch a live wire. It is no place to discuss yes- 
terdays, no place for the trite, however true. 
The topics are out of real life, and the attempt is 
to learn of men and women who are doing un- 
usual things or usual things in unusual ways, and 
who are thinking ahead of the procession. 

One has a full hour in which to present his 
subject, and then for another hour the audience 
has a chance to hurl questions at the speaker. 
The speaker is usually there but once in a season, 
and often but once in a lifetime, while the ques- 
tioners are usually there every night and are used 
to questioning. 

The meeting is the conception of George W. 
Coleman, who has always handled it, and he does 
it in.a masterly way. No collection is taken, the 
funds being supplied readily by a few public- 
spirited citizens, and the hall is provided by the 
association having the Ford building in charge. 

Of course there is opposition. There was 
never anybody or anything in Boston that was 
not opposed by somebody for something. This 
is especially true of anything of this kind, but it 
has captured live Boston in the liveliest kind of a 
way, is interesting every city in the country, and 
has made Mr. Coleman of national significance. 

THE SCHOOL NURSE. 

It is less than nine years since the first school 
nurse was employed, and already there are 415. 
The first school nurses were employed in New 
York city in the last days of 1902. Now they are 
almost a necessity. 

The Sage Foundation is promoting the employ- 
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ment of school nurses, and in their pamphlet, No. 
101, on “What American Cities Are Doing for 
the Health of School Children;” gives prominence 
to the school nurses:— 

“The nurses are especially valuable in reducing 
the number of exclusions of children from school 
on account of minor illnesses; Many of these 
when properly treated by the nurse in school do 
not prevent the regular attendance of the child: 
The trained nurse greatly enhances the success of 
the work of the school physician in improving the 
health of the school children. She aids the school 
teacher in detecting the first signs of approaching 
illness. She sees to it that all excluded cases are 
placed under treatment as soon as may be, so 
that there is the least possible loss of time from 
school and interference with education. She 
treats those cases which would for various rea- 
sons receive no attention at their homes. She 
assists the school physician in the clerical work of 
recording the results of the physical examinations 
which he conducts. 

“In many cases it is also found feasible to em- 
ploy the nurses during the summer months, when 
there is no school, in work dirécted to the lessen- 
ing of the great mortality rate among infants from 
summer diarrhoea, due mainly to improper care 
and feeding. Again, she aids materially in the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign. 

“About one-quarter of the cities having any sort 
of medical inspection employ school nurses, and 
the number is increasing rapidly. In quite a 
large number of cities where there are no school 
doctors nurses are employed. The school nurse 
is the instructor of parents, pupils, teachers, and 
all members of the family in the principles and 
practices of hygience. She is a most efficient link 
between the school and the home.” 





eee 
THE MINNEAPOLIS TWENTY. 


Of the many things a-doing in Minneapolis of 
late, one of the most interesting is a committee of 
twenty principals on a course of study, text- 
books, and allied interests. They represent 
twenty schools. There are seven men principals 
and thirteen women. This is the committee: 
David H. Painter, Adams school; Miss Fannie C. 
Le Gro, Blaine; Mrs. .Alice C. Warrington, 
Bryant; Miss Mae C. Decker, Clinton; Miss Jes- 
sie Forester, Douglas; Mrs, Kate J. Bartholf, 
Emerson; Albert Hedler, Franklin; Miss Klara 
M. Michaelson, Greeley; Mrs. Luella B. Ames, 
Harrison; Miss Mary S. Howe, Irving; Miss Jean 
L. Gowdy, Logan; Oliver H. Miller, Longfellow ; 
Miss Lilla J. Hays, Lowell; Frank H. Forssell, 
Monroe; Albert Gullette, Prescott; Arthur F. 
Benson, Seward; Mrs. Alice F. Rollins, Sheridan; 
Miss Rose M. Rider, Sidney Pratt; Robert W. 
Vanderhoof, Sumner; Miss Rose B. Morrison, 
Whittier. 

This is an experiment, and no one can say 
whether the first attempt will demonstrate the 
wisdom or the possibility of putting such large 
interests in the hands of principals, but on this 
committee are eminently safe and sane men and 
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women with the best of purpose, and it looks as 
though the outcome would be such as to justify 
this radical departure. Of course the test will 
come when it is known what kind of counsels will 
prevail within the committee. 

It is improbable that either extreme conserva- 
tives or radicals will dominate the committee, and, 
if not, what kind of a compromise will prevail? 
We confess to intense interest in the outcome of 
this experiment. 
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NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


E. T. Goodrich of New York city, consult- 
ing engineer for the Borough of Manhattan, speak- 
ing of the feasibility of so directing the waters 
of the Willamette river as to make a Portland 
flood impossible, said: “Of course, from an engi- 
neering standpoint, nothing is impossible. It is 
only a matter of expense.” 

It is just as true in the matter of making every 
boy manly and every girl womanly. “Of course, 
nothing is impossible to the educator. It is only 
a matter of expense.” 

Teachers must Jearn to speak as confidently as 
civil engineers. We must all genuinely believe 
from the educator’s standpoint nothing is impos- 
sible. It is only a question of expense. That puts 
the matter where it belongs. Adequate means 
must be provided. 
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NOTABLE OBJECT TEACHING. 


Boston has come close to making a fad of 
teaching salesmanship and saleswomanship for 
the past five years, but this winter she is to try 
object teaching to the limit in this direction. 
Under the guidance of N. C. Fowler, Jr., the 
Young Men’s Christian Union is to have a course 
in which real salesmen, expert salesmen, are to sell 
real goods to real purchasers, while the students 
look on. One line of goods will be utilized each 
evening, and students will observe carefully, take 
notes, and, after the selling and buying are over, 
they can ask questions and will be told some 
things that they do not think to ask about. 
This attempt to learn so important a subject by 
seeing it done for demonstration purposes is sure 
to attract much attention. This is surely a day 
for genuine objective teaching. 
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PATRIOTIC DECORATIONS. 


Omaha comes very near leading America in the 
matter of patriotic decorations. So far as our ob- 
servation and experience go, it is absolutely the 
leader. In our reference to the Nebraska state 
meeting, we spoke of the matchless inspiration of 
the decorations as arranged under the direction 
of a committee of which Miss Alice E. Hitte, 
supervisor of drawing, was chairman. Those 
decorations deserve more than a passing notice. 
There were more than 400 large flags used in 
adorning the auditorium. They were fresh, 
bright, brilliant flags, and they were artistically 
arranged. It is impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the inspiring effect of these 400 flags. 
Surely we have never seen the Stars and Stripes, 
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the Red, White, and Blue, so effectively presented. 

Think of the effort required to secure 400 such 
flags! Every school in the city made contribu- 
tions. The Signal Corps, Lieutenant Haskell in 
charge, made the chief contribution ; indeed, with- 
out his aid the highest effect could not have been 
secured. Many days, the widest range of thought 
and activity, the height of artistic skill, and tireless 
effort were required for this matchless demonstra- 
tion. And it was wholly for the Nebraska teach- 
ers! In all ways Omaha broke records in appre- 
ciation of the teachers of the state. 


<--> 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


President C. T. C. Whitcomb of the American 
Institute of Instruction is planning for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting at North Conway, 
N. H., the directors having voted on Saturday, 
January 6, to make this the meeting place for the 
coming summer. Detailed announcements will 
be made from time to time in the Journal, with a 
further definite statement within the next week 
or two. . 
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We use this week one of William D. Mackin- 
tosh’s articles along the line of articles of his 
which have appeared in these columns for at least 
sixteen years. All that he writes is well worth 
reading. People sometimes, some people not in- 
frequently, get exasperated with his unusual posi- 
tions, but all must concede that Mr. Mackintosh 
does his own thinking and has a reason for the 
faith that is in him. On May 28, 1896, we printed 
an extended article which was really a series of 
experiments by pupils, experiments so directed 
that the teacher’s thought nowhere appeared and 
the pupil’s thought always appeared. Without 
reprinting that article, we think this discussion of 
it by Mr. Mackintosh is entirely clear. 


The unanimous re-election of Mrs. Young as 
superintendent of Chicago should end all doubt 
as to the attitude of Mayor Harrison, for one- 
third of this board were appointed by him. 


John Dewey well says that the demand of the 
day is profound faith in the vitality of intellec- 
tual ideals. Whatever liberates a man’s intelli- 
gence is a liberal education. 


Upon the expiration of William H. Elson’s term 
as superintendent of the Cleveland schools last 
Monday, Miss Harriet L. Keeler was elected to 
succeed him. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association pro- 
poses to carry the question of the right to use the 
Bible in the public schools to the supreme court 


When false modesty prevents the complete 
purification and permanent sanitation of school 
toilets, it is criminal. 


You can never know a child as one of a bunch, 
unless you know him in his relation to the rest. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 


February 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


Leading financiers, reviewing the course of 
business during the past year, and attempting to 
forecast the course of events in 1912, differ 
widely in their conclusions. Some of them 
ascribe the unsettlement of prices and business 
conditions to the social unrest prevailing 
throughout the world; others attribute these 
conditions to the international crisis which last 
year threatened the peace of Europe; still others 
find the cause, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, in the government’s enforcement of the 
anti-trust law; and yet another group regard it 
as the necessary progress of the liquidation and 
financial readjustment, foreshadowed by the 
panic of 1907, but postponed by the premature 
“booms” of 1908 and 1909. Quite as potent as 
any of these causes, in this country, at least, is the 
uncertainty and apprehension as to what Con- 
gress may do, and what may be the outcome of 
the pending elections. 


THE GOLD OUTPUT. 


Those financial observers who attribute the 
general increase in prices of commodities during 
the last few years to the increase in the gold 
product—and the consequent diminished pur- 
chasing power of this universal measure of values 
—will find further ground for their opinion in the 
figures of the gold product of 1911. The direc- 
tor of the mint estimates the gold production of 
last year at $466,000,000, which is the greatest in 
history. This increase is $14,000,000 larger than 
the figures for 1910, and is more than $200,000,- 
000 larger than the output of ten years ago. It 
is four times greater than the product of twenty- 
five years ago. A priori, it would seem impos- 
sible that such an enormous increase in the gold 
product should be without effect on the prices of 
commodities. The chief increase is in the gold 
mines of the Transvaal, which last year produced 
twice as much as the United States and three 
times as much as Australia. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S PROGRAM. 


An analysis of the four messages which Presi- 
dent Taft sent to Congress before the holiday 
recess discloses nearly fifty separate recommen- 
dations for legislation, covering items scattered 
throughout the entire field of possible law-mak- 
ing. The most important matters touched upon 
are the anti-trust law, foreign relations, the wool 
tariff, banking and currency reform, the increase 
of the navy, and the extension of the civil ser- 
vice. If the President were questioned as to the 
proportion of these suggestions which he ex- 
pected to see adopted, he would probably be 
frank enough to admit that it is very small; but 
it is for him to recommend and for Congress to 
enact or not, as it pleases; and his recommenda- 
tions, whether adopted or not, make a convenient 
and intelligible platform for the pending cam 
paign. 


THE STEEL SCHEDULES FIRST. 


Chairman Underwood of the House ways and 
means committee has announced that the first 
tariff legislation to be taken up by the House will 
deal, not with wool and woolens, but with steel. 
The enormously voluminous and complicated re- 
port of the tariff board, filling five huge volumes 
of typewritten pages, must be printed, and, it is 
to be hoped, more or less digested before any bill 
can be framed which is based on its facts and 
conclusions. The intervening time will be used 
for the framing of a bill to revise the steel sched. 
ules. Here the committee contemplates reduc- 
tions of from thirty to forty per cent.; but over- 
radical action in the committee and in the House 
may be restrained by the necessity of providing 
sufficient customs revenue to meet the needs of 
the government. 


THE WOOL TARIFF 

There will be no party division in Congress 
over the question of the necessity of a downward 
revision of the wool tariff. Such question as 
arises will be as to the extent and character of 
the revision. The Republican leaders are no less 
busy than the Democratic in studying the report 
of the tariff board. Their aim will be to frame a 
bill based on the recommendations of the board 
which shall effect a genuine revision of the wool 
schedules, and shall satisfy the popular demand; 
and, if they have their way, there will be, on the 
Republican side, no blind stand-patism, but a 
union of all shades of Republicans upon the pro- 
jected bill. In the support of this policy the 
active aid of the President is anticipated. 


THE PENSION COST. 


The Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill, which 
went through the House by an overwhelming 
majority, will, if enacted, add $75,000,000 a year 
to the government expenditures, according to the 
estimate of the secretary of the interior. There 
is a general impression that the bill will strike a 
snag in the Senate; and that, if it does not, the 
President will certainly veto it. To add enor- 
mously to the government expenditures on the 
one hand, through this bill and the giant public 
buildings bill, and to reduce the government 
revenues on the other hand, through radical re- 
ductions in the tariff, would constitute an unwork- 
able policy, to which the Democratic leaders are 
not likely to give their consent. If any pension 
bill is enacted, it is likely to be a compromise 
measure, involving a much more moderate ex- 
penditure. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

Having manufactured a quarrel with Persia 
out of the flimsiest pretexts, and having secured 
the complete and abject submission of the Per- 
sian government to the terms which she im- 
posed, Russia, the path of her troops to Tabriz 
being marked by the looting and massacre of a 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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to do, or any mechanic who has picked up the workings 
of a new machine knows the methods of study better 
than most teachers. They have a problem and they know 
what is the way to go about solving a problem of that 
nature. They know how to organize all the available 
knowledge on the subject. The teacher’s job is much the 
same; her job is the organization of knowledge and the 
teaching of purposes. The object of study is to obtain 
some definite result. For example, the teaching of the 
crusades. As now taught pupils come away with a 
knowledge that the crusades were in a certain part of Eu- 
rope, that they are typical of the chivalrous times, that 
certain men were the leaders. But they do not realize 
the true purposes of the crusades, the tremendous signi- 
ficance of these great expeditions on the homes and ma- 
terial condition of Europe, the awfulness of wars which 
attain such dimensions. 

In his talk with the elementary teachers the next morn 
ing Dr. McMurry followed the same line of thought. 
He set forth his views point by point and discussion fol 
lowed in almost every case. His topic was “How to 
Judge the Quality of Instruction.” Method of instruc- 
tion, of course, determines much as to the quality. In- 
struction that teaches how to organize ideas, that teaches 
the right habits of work, is far better than instruction 
which teaches mere facts. This is obvious: We can use 
right habits of work all through life: facts are useful at 
times, but are seldom indispensable. True, the proper 
method of instruction is imperative, and it is plain that 
many present-day methods should be speedily discarded, 
but Dr. McMurry brought out several things which are 
as important elements of good teaching as is method. 
That the teacher's personal appearance is of no little in- 
fluence should not be lost sieht of. In normal schools 
there could well be more influence placed on the train- 
ing of personal appearance and character. That the 
teacher is a social being is sometimes overlooked in the 
normal schools with their preponderance of methods. 
The idea of some normal schools in having a matron on 
the staff as a social guide for the girls seems to be an ex- 
cellent one. Teachers would do well to interest them- 
selves in athletics, and as far as possible take part them- 
selves. These suggestions and others were among those 
which were interrupted after two hours by the conven- 
ing of the last general session. 

The amendments to the constitution which were dis- 
cussed at other sessions were rushed through as 
follows: (1) Amend Article VIT by adding “Committee 
on Teachers’ Grievances and Redress.” (2) Insert Ar- 
ticle XIV.—A Committee on Teachers’ Grievances and 
Redress. The committee on teachers’ grievances and 
redress shall consist of six members appointed by the 
executive committee at the first regularly called meet- 
ing, two of whom shall serve for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, . . . which committee shall 
have power to investigate the legal status of teachers 
who are in contests with educational authorities in rela- 
tion to their rights and render legal and financial aid, un- 
der the direction of executive committee. 

Other matters taken up in the business meeting were: 
the appointment of a committee to put before the legis- 
lature a tenure of office bill, the passing of a measure 
allowing the president to hire necessary clerical assist- 
ance, and the vote to have the advertising feature of the 
advance program omitted in the future, a happy meas- 
ure made possible by the delightful condition of the fi- 
nanees of the association. A committee was also voted 
to form a code of professional ethics for members of the 
association. 

The resolutions adopted are so representative of the 
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spirit of the ‘eeling at the meeting that it is worth while 
printing them in part:— 

“Whereas, President P. P. Claxton of the University 
of Tennessee has been appointed the successor of Dr. 
Brown as commissioner of education; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the members of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association rejoice with the other educators 
of the United States that we have as a national leader in 
the Bureau of Education one with the unusual experi- 
ences and qualities possessed by Dr. Claxton, and that 
we may assist him, be it further 

“Resolved, that this association heartily approves the 
plan of the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States for the improvement and extension of the work of 
the National Bureau of Education so as to make it a 
more vital factor in the life of the nation, and more help- 
ful to school officers, teachers, and all others interested 
in the work of the schools and other agencies for the 
education of the people. We _ especially approve the 
plans for assembling in the Bureau of Education suffi 
ciently large groups of men and women of expert ability 
to do effective work in the important divisions of rural 
schools, vocational education, city schools administra- 
tion, school hygiene and sanitation, higher education, in 
cluding normal schools, the education and training of 
teachers, the work of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, and the plan for making the library of the 
bureau serviceable to students of education in all parts 
of the country. To the end that these things may be ac- 
complished, we respectfully request all our representa- 
tives of the ‘state of New Jersey in both Houses of Con- 
gress to assist by their vote and influence in securing for 
the Bureau of Education the additional appropriation 
which the Commissioner of Education has asked and 
which is incorporated in the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation bill.” 

President Fithian made the election and installation of 
the new officers a pleasant matter of business, introduc- 
ing each one with a characteristically witty phrase. Su- 
perintendent George Morris of Bloomfield is the presi- 
dent for 1912. The other officers are: First vice-presi- 
dent, William C. Sullivan, Mount Holly; second vice- 
president, Miss Ida MacMahon of Trenton; secretary, 
Superintendent Boyer of Atlantic City. Next year, as in 
the past, the meeting will be at Atlantic City. 
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THE OLD EDUCATION AND THE NEW. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT L. E. rORK, 
Barnesville, Ohio. 

The new education differs from the old as a 
self-binder differs from a_ sickle. The new 
civilization in which we live demands a prepara- 
tion unlike that of sixty years ago, in respect both 
to complexity and kind. 

This fact makes necessary on the part of those 
engaged in the great work a most careful study of 
the educational problems of the day. The aims, 
principles, and methods of education are becom- 
ing clearer as the scientific study of psychological 
and pedagogical truth advances through the 
patient toil of tireless students and teachers in the 
great field of modern thought and action. We 
must catch the spirit of progress. 

To fit the boys and girls for successful careers ; 
to give them “power to think”; “strongly de- 
veloped and refined sensibilities and an_ ethical 
nature fully aroused”; to give them permanent in- 
terests in nature, art, literature, and life, these 
are the comprehensive aim and purpose of the 
organism known as the public school. 
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JANITOR SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


The subject of standardization of janitor ser- 
vice having been assigned to a committee for dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the superintendents’ 
section of the N. E. A. at St. Louis, it is desired 
that the co-operation of superintendents be se- 
cured. Our readers will please draw off the fol- 
lowing questionnaire of janitor service, filling in 
the blanks quite fully. Do not leave any space 
blank. If nothing is done, indicate it. Such 
co-operation will give a check on recent studies, 
and also show whether or not improvement has 
been made during the last two or three years. 
Immediate response will be greatly appreciated. 
Address G. M. Wilson, Connersville, Ind. 


1. City. Population. Superintendent. 
2. Do you have a regular schedule or are the answers 
which follow approximations? 

3. Floors. How are floors dressed? How often in 
halls? 

4. Floors, cleaning or scrubbing. How done? How 
often in toilets? In halls? In rooms? 

5. Floors, sweeping. How done, brush, broom, or 
dust down? How often done? 

6. Woodwork. How finished? How cleaned? How 
often cleaned? 

7. How are walls treated? How often? 

8 Dusting, how done? How often, desks? Base- 
boards? Wainscoting? Pictures? Door casings? 

9. Disinfectant, what used? How often, in toilets? In 
halls?. In rooms? 

10. How often are windows washed? 

11. How are blackboards cared for? Are they washed? 

12. Salary schedule (monthly) of janitors. 

13. Schedule showing number of janitors and assist- 
ants for different size buildings on basis of number of 
schoolrooms (26’x30’) in a building. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
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spects the most exquisite of his productions. Its au- 
thor, sending a copy to Professor Felton of our own 
Cambridge, alludes to it in this fashion: “Over which 
Christmas carol Charles Dickens wept and laughed and 
wept again, and excited himself in a most extraordinary 
manner in the composition, and thinking whereof as he 
walked about the black streets of London many a night 
when all the sober folks had gone to bed. ... Its suc- 
cess is most prodigious. And by every post all manner 
of strangers write all manner of letters to him about 
their homes and hearths, and how this same carol is read 
there, and kept on a little shelf by itself.” 

21. Reading from “The Christmas Carol.” 

22. July 1, 1844, Mr. Dickens left England for a year, 
with his family, for Italy. There he wrote another of 
the Christmas books, “The Chimes.” Later he wrote 
“Pictures from Italy.” He spent the year 1846 largely 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, and in Paris. Between that 
year and 1850 he wrote “Dombey and Son,” “The Battle 
of Life,’ and “David Copperfield.” Still later appeared 
“Bleak House” and “A Child’s History of England.” 
This last-named book he wrote for his own children. 
He was always their companion and friend, and in their 
childhood their comrade and playmate also. One of his 
daughters has written his life. She says that he was 
“the good genius of the house, happy, bright, and 
funny.” 

23. In 1856 he purchased Gad’s Hill place, moving 
there the next year. It was thenceforth the chief recrea- 
tion of his busy life to beautify and embellish it. He 
had already become editor of “Household Words.” In 
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1855 “Little Dorrit” was published, preserving many of 


his own old recollections of the Marshalsea, Still other 
books of his later years are “Tales of Two Cities,” 


“Great Expectations,” “Our Mutual Friend,” “Hard' 


’ 


and “The Uncommercial Traveler.” 

24. In 1858 Mr. Dickens began to give readings from 
his own works to great and delighted audiences. In 
1867, at the solicitation of many friends in America, 
prominent among them the late James T. Fields, the 
poet-publisher of Boston, he came to the United States 
a second time, and gave readings in the principal cities. 
He was given, too, a succession of ovations, for every- 
one seemed to know him, and he made warm friends. 

25. On his return to England he at once commenced 
a new novel, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” which he 


Times,’ 


did not live to complete. His health had already begun 


to fail, for he had compressed the work of three men 
into that brave, busy life of his,—and he died June 9, 
1870, at Gad’s Hill. He is buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and Dean Stanley pronounced a eulogy over his 
grave, saying, among other words of high praise: “He 
taught the world great lessons, . . . of the eternal value 
of generosity, purity, of kindness, of unselfishness.” 

An American litterateur, Edwin Percy Whipple, thus 
characterizes some of the leading works of this “prince 
of fiction”: “ “The Pickwick Papers’ are the most ani- 
mated and joyous, inspired, as they are, by the very 
genius of fun; ‘David Copperfield’ is the most delightful, 
varied, and satisfactory of stories; ‘Dombey and Son’ is 
the freshest and most vital throughout; and “The Tale of 
Two Cities’ is the most intense, passionate, and enter- 
taining of narratives.” 

Says another: “What kept him great was his generous 
heart.. Throughout his labors he was ever anxious to 
enlarge men’s sympathies for the poor and suffering.” 

26. Recitation—“Dickens,” Phoebe Cary. 


“One story more,” the whole world cried. 
The great magician smiled in doubt; 
“T am so tired that, if I tried, 
I fear I could not tell it out.” 


“But one is all we ask,” they said; 
“You surely cannot faint nor fail.” 

Again he raised his weary head, 
And slow began the witching tale. 


The fierce debater’s tongue grew mute, 
Wise men were silent for his sake; 
The poet threw aside his lute, 
And paused enraptured while he spake. 


The proudest lady in the land 

Forgot that praise and power were sweet; 
She dropped the jewels from her hand 

And sat enchanted at his feet. 


Children, with locks of brown and gold, 
Gathered about like flocks of birds; 

The poor, whose story he had told, 
Drew near, and loved him for his words. 


His eye burns bright, his voice is strong, 
A waiting people eager stands; 

Men on the outskirts of the throng 
Interpret him to distant lands. 


When lo! his accents faltering fall; 

The nations, awestruck, hold their breath; 
The great magician, loved of all, 

Has sunk to slumber, tired to death! 


His human eyes in blind eclipse 
Are from the world forever sealed. 
The “mystery” trembling on his lips 
Shall never, never be revealed. 
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SUBTRACTION AS A METHOD OF MAKING CHANGE. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: In reply 
to an article in a recent issue on “Subtraction as a 
Method of Making Change,” I wish to express my views. 
- I am giving my pupils daily exercises in mental purchas- 
ing and change-making. I am insisting on the addition 
method as being more rapid, more accurate, and more 
business-like. 

The subtraction is not omitted altogether, but may be 
used as a proof of correctness. As a business custom, 
however, the subtraction method may be relegated to 
the rear. It must take its place with the vertical system 
of penmanship, as not practical for modern business. 

For many slow or sluggish thinkers the addition 
method is easy of comprehension. There are even some 
clerks who are bungling in making change by the old 
method. It is to these two classes that the addition 
method appeals especially as being more rapid and satis- 
factory. To all business men and sensible purchasers, 
the addition method is safe and sane, and has much of 
the time-saving element in it. As to “the addition 
method fostering the spending habit,” we may remember 
that “a little bit added, makes a little bit more,” while 
constant subtractions soon deplete the principal. 

Yours very truly, 
Ernest E. Smith. 

Cotuit, Mass. 
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CO-OPERATION. 
San Diego. 


Editor of the Boston Journal of Education: We have 
many forms of co-operation which are no part of social- 
ism, in fact it would be hard to think of an article we 
use to-day which is not the product of co-operation. 

The scientific law, of co-operation is that the neces- 
sary result of the unity of any number, to a common 
end, produces harmony between the units, multiplies 
the power of the numerical units in a geometrical ratio, 
because of increase in effectiveness, elimination of 
waste, economy in time, ability for continuous effort, 
avoidance of friction, production of peace. This law 
operates whether the object of effort be good or bad, In 
every clime, under all conditions upon every field of ex- 
pression in every branch of science, the action is the 
same, the result peace between the units, unvariable 
therefore it’is a law of action. 

Beginning with two throwgh a common purpose peace 
results: Hence the purpose needs only be universal to 
unite the world, thereby to insure peace on earth, good 
will to man. 

The one purpose of all life is the securing of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Necessarily co- 
operation for the good of all life is the one purpose that 
will insure peace. 

Upon the absolute and universal truth that the neces- 
sities of the whole take precedence over the wants of 
the few, we claim for every man and woman a home. 
This is a universal need, without regard to race, color, 
er clime. 

Hence a title to the necessary ground upon which to 
live, whether it be 160 or less acres or a fifty or twenty- 
five-foot lot in a city, is an absolute necessity, and is 
earried with the fact of birth, from wuich possession 
the individual should have no power to separate him- 
self, with the right to exchange for a similar quantity, 
yet never allowed to dispossess himself entirely, so that 
no one may become a dependent or have the right to 
charge another to live on the earth. 

We have our quarantine system by which the wants 
of the few to come ashore are set aside by the necesst- 
ties of the many. The disease of poverty should be met 
in the same way, to stamp out the dread contagion, 
compelling the individual to yield to the good of all. 

Millions of acres in the possession of the few who 
cannot use them, millions without a home! 

I do not need to dwell upon the morals of co-opera- 
tion. They are apparent. 

Yours for its teaching in the schools, 
E. D. McKenley. 
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E. L. P., Michigan: I have increasing appreciation of 


the ever-growing usefulness and inspiration of the Jour- 
nal of Education, which is my best source of help. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. By Avery 
Warner Skinner. 
BOOK ONE. For first, second, third, and fourth 


years. 86 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 

30 cents. 
BOOK THREE. For seventh and eighth years. 

pp. Price, 35 cents. 
COMPLETE BOOK. Price, 70 cents. 

New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Few things learned in school are an especial comfort 

or joy in aiter life. Most studies are focused for busi- 
ness, for use in work. Few persons recite the multipli- 
cation table, rules of grammar, or facts in geography or 
history in hours of leisure either for comfort or pleas- 
ure, but things memorized, if wisely selected and well 
taught, may be a keen delight in a lonely hour by day, 
or in a wakeful hour at night, or it may give rare com- 
fort in the hour of anxiety, pain, or bereavement. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University has said: 
“I hold in my memory bits of poetry, learned in child- 
hood, which have stood me in good stead through life in 
the struggle to keep true to just ideals of love and duty.” 
Whoever cannot say that is to be deeply pitied. There 
are two reasons why all cannot say that. First, because 
teachers have not at hand the selections for memorizing, 
and, secondly, because they do not take time enough in 
school for adequate recitations and repetition. These 
books are a notable collection of just the things teach- 
ers need. The three volumes present the poems in a 
convenient and practical form. The division into three 
volumes keeps the material fresh for each succeeding 
group; three times, diring his eight years of school, the 
child has the pleasure of beginning a new book, full of 
unknown treasures. This fact gives him a keener inter- 
est in learning the poems. Besides the selections to be 
learned, these books contain poems of special interest 
for history classes; there are also longer poems, rich in 
cultural power. 


96 pp. Price, 
160 


PINOCCHIO IN AFRICA. Translated from the 
Italian of E. Cherubini by Angelo Patri. Illustrated 
by Charles Copeland. Boston, New York,’ Chicago: 


Ginn & Co. Cloth. 152 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Of all the stories written. for the children of Italy, 
Collodi’s “Pinocchio” has met with the highest favor. 


The wooden marionette, whose adventures are there set 
forth, immediately became the hero of juvenile romance. 
Italian artists and story-tellers found in him a delightful 
subject, and various books, by different authors, now 
celebrate his exploits. Brought across the seas he was 
welcomed by American children, who will be eager to 
read, in this new volume, of his travels in Africa. With 
characteristic effrontery Pinocchio attempts to play a 
great part, which leads him into many fantastic situa- 
tions. The moral, as in Collodi’s masterpiece, is ob- 
vious without being disagreeable, and the author has 
been thoroughly loyal to the original conception of his 
marionette hero. The amusing illustrations of the’ origi- 
nal are fully equaled in the present edition, and the 
whimsical absurdities which delight Italian children 
have been reproduced as closely as a translation per- 
mits. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING. By Kary Cadmus Davis, 
professor of agronomy, Rutgers. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 357 pp. 

It has been the author’s aim here to furnish a book 
which would interest the children in all rural schools 
and graded village and city schools in farming. The au- 
thor sees a great value in teaching country children to 
be interested in the things about them, and he believes 
that they cannot be taught this appreciation too soon. 
He has succeeded in putting out a book which every 
teacher can use in her class. In an elementary way he 
introduces the reader to the fundamentals of plant pro- 
duction, animal production, animal products, and farm 
management. He also shows how useful Farmers’ Bul- 
letins are when used in the proper way. The book is 
gotten up in the form of a text-book with review ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter. The appendices con- 
tain tables and formulae to be used in farming. 





HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH: A READER FOR 
FOREIGNERS. By Anna Prior of the Henry Bar- 
nard school, Hartford, Conn., and Anna L. Ryan of 
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the New Britain (Conn.) high school. 

The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

cents, net. 

A much needed and highly instructive book, specially 
for use in the evening schools where so many people of 
foreign birth attend to get some knowledge of the lan- 
guage they must acquire to be successful in their new 
American home. It is well that such a work should be 
prepared by teachers, for they will know the best way 
of approaching the new student, and of helping him to 
know the new names of things that in themselves he 1s 
already acquainted with. And no one could do better 
along these lines than has been done by these two 
“Annas” in this truly practical and helpful book. We 
predict for it an extended use, as it will meet a great 
need. 


New York: 
257 pp. Price, 55 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 
Sara E. Wiltse, and illustrated by Griselda M. Mc- 
Clure. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 
45 cents. 

While there is no reliable knowledge of the origin of 
such tales as “Jack, the Giant Killer,” “Jack of the 
Beanstalk,’ and others akin to them, it is known that 
they were known and narrated as far back in England’s 
history as the time of Alfred the Great. It is a group of 
such stories, of perpetual interest to the little folks, and 
still rehearsed in the ready and wondering ears of child- 
hood, that Miss Wiltse has collated and Miss McClure 
so prettily illustrated. The lessons to be drawn by such 
stories are palpable,—the positive virtues of kindness to 
neighbors, and the love of king and native land. 


Selected by 


ON LIFE’S HIGHWAY. A _ Book of Verse tor 
Graduates. Edited by Edward A. Bryant. Photo- 
gravure frontispiece. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 12mo. Price, cloth, $1.00, met; limp 


leather, $1.50, net; postage, 10 cents. 

The poems included in this collection have been 
chosen more especially for young men and girls who are 
in school or college, and the underlying idea has been 
to use selections of value for their words of encourage- 
ment and advice, for their inspiration to hope and am- 
bition. The works of all the world poets, from Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, and Hugo to Keats, Byron, Shelley, 
Longfellow, Whitman, and contemporary writers, seem 
to have been culled over for material suitable for a place 
in the compilation. No previous work of similar pur- 
pose and scope has appeared. 





HER HUSBAND. By Julia Magruder. Illustrated by 
L. W. Hitchcock. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Cloth. 474 pp. Price, $1.35. 

Miss Magruder is probably right in saying that this 
is the novel on which her literary reputation will rest. 
It has already gone through its second printing, and this 
“mystery of a man” has called forth as much discussion 
as any of this season’s fiction, due, no doubt, to the 
excellent delineation of character and intense, powerful 
chapters which open and close the story. It is the tale 
of an awe-inspiring Scotchman who wooes an American 
girl in Italy, and loses her. Then her struggle which 
culminates in the mysterious—but the story is well worth 
treading to see for one’s self. 





SALOMON’S DIE GESCHICHTE EINER GEIGE. 
Edited by Rudolf Tombo of Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assisted by his son. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Limp cloth. 88 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A delightful bit of German reading by an eminent 
German author. The text itself, which embraces but 
thirty-two pages, has the merit of variation, part of it 
being descriptive, another part conversational, and an- 
other part German songs. There are twenty-four pages 
devoted to annotations, and a complete vocabulary 1s 


added. 


—_——_ 


BUILDING YOUR GIRL. By Kenneth H. Wayne. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Boards. (4x7.) 

141 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Here are ten important chapters “Building Your 
Girl.” This treats of the new position of femininity, of 


the girl in the home, the physical basis in girl building, 
the girl’s reading, her ethical training, the elements of 
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true womanhood, the girl’s relation to domestic science 
and her relation to marriage. Incidentally it tells of a 
college career for a girl. It is wholesome and interest 
ing. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“ The Master of Evolution.”’ 
“Organ and Function.” 
man, French & Co. 





By G. H. MacNish. Price, $1.00.—— 
By B.D. Hahn. Price, $1.00. Boston; Sher- 


* Hassan in hat By E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple.—— 
* Firebrands.” By F. E. Martin and George M. Davis. Price, 60 
vents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

** Junior Mathematics.” By D. B. Mair. Oxford: Clarendon Preas. 

“Productive Farming.’ By K. C, Davis. Philadelphia: J. RB. 
Lipgieeess Company. 

“ Selections for Memorizing.” Compiled by A. W. Skinner. 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

* Self-Investment.” By O. 8. Marden. Price, $1.00. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

“The New Barnes Writing Books.”—Teachers’ Manual, Primer, 
Books I,II & Ill. By C. 8S. and A. G. Hammock, New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

* Selected Poems.” Edited by H. W. Boynton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

** The Reminiscences of James Burrill Angell. Price, $1.85. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

“ A Hand Book of Health.”’ (Book II.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘** Studies in Reading.” Fourth Reader Ry J. W. Searson and 
George E. Martin. Chi : University Publishing Company. 

“First Readers for Foreigners.” By “.F. Sharpe. Price, 40 cents. 
—-—" Little Stories of England.” By M. B. Dutton. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

‘** A Manual of Latin Word Formation.”’ 
troductory Algebra.” By J. H. Walsh. 

** Patriots and Tyrants.” 


New 


By Woods Hutchinson. 


Ry P. R. Jenks,——“In- 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
By M F. Lansing. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


‘“* Poems of Action.” Chosen and edited by David R. Porter, New 
York: Association Press. 
‘* Fundamental! Facts tor the Teacher.” By E. B, Bryan. Price, 


$1.00. New York: Silver. Burdett & Co. 
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ory, Murine Eye Remedy 
you have ee eak, Weary atery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonle Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 

under this head are solicited from 

1 authorities every state in the 

Union. To be availabie, these contributions 

gheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 

sheuld be received by the editor not later 
ty®” Friday preceding date of issue. 








February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. 


February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Clough of 
Portage. 


February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. : 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
ne Association, St. Louis, 

°. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
‘Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Alabama, Charles- 
ton. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; serse- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


COLEBROOK. An institute for 
teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will be held in Cole- 
brook on February 2. The names of 
the speakers have just been an- 
nounced and are as follows: Super- 
intendent E. W. Butterfield of Dover, 
Principal Luella A. Dickerman of 
Concord, Principal Wallace E. 
Mason of the Keene Normal school, 
Superintendent H. H. Pratt of Hins- 
dale, and State Superintendent H. C. 
Morrison. These are some of the 
ablest institute lecturers in the state, 
and this institute should be a good 
one. The institute will be held in 
the assembly hall of Colebrook Acad- 
emy. Superintendent Morrison will 
deliver a public lecture in the even- 
ing. 


VERMONT. 


WOODSTOCK. Edmund J. Bug- 
bee has resigned his position as prin- 
cipal of the Woodstock high school. 
He is succeeded by Everett V. Per- 
kins, who has been an instructor in 
mathgmatics in the high school of 
Burlington since last September. 

PITTSFORD. Milo Albert Gib- 
son, a graduate of the University of 
Vermont, ’06, and recentiy an in- 
structor in St. Johnsbury Academy, 
has been elected to the principalship 
of the Pittsford high school, to suc- 
ceed S. G. Johndroe, who has re- 
signed to accept a position in the 
high school of Burlington. 


POULTNEY. At a recent meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Methodist 
conference held in Albany, N. Y., Dr. 
Charles H. Dunton, for thirty-eight 
years principal of Troy Conference 
Academy, tendered his resignation. 
Dr. Charles L. Leonard, D. D., will 
succeed Dr. Dunton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. An increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries aggregating $145,792 for 
elementary teachers, whose salaries 
were under $1,000 prior to Septem- 
ber, 1911, was passed at a_ recent 
meeting of the Boston school com- 
mittee. 


Examinations of candidates for 
certificates of qualification to serve 
as teachers and nurses in the public 
schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Normal schoolhouse, Hunt- 
ington avenue, near the Fenway, 
during the week beginning Monday, 
January 29, 1912. Circulars contain- 
ing detailed information concerning 
these examinations may be obtained 
by application to Thornton D. Apo!- 
lonio, secretary to the school com- 
mittee. 

Joseph Lee is president of the 
Public Recreation League of Boston, 
an organization which “proposes to 
focus and co-ordinate various efforts 
for better service from parks, play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, water facili- 
ties, and other means for recreation 
so that improvements may be accom- 
plished instead of being merely dis- 
cussed and resolved upon.” This the 
league intends to do in as complete 
co-operation as possible with any 
other organizations and with city 
departments and without unnecessary 
duplication. The league has only 
working members, and each member 
is actively engaged on the work of 
one of the committees—Evening, 
recreation, use of parks, play, 
Charles-river basin, observance of 
holidays, gymnasia and _ baths, or 
finances. 


WILBRAHAM. The first impor- 
tant steps towards the reorganiza- 
tion of Wesleyan Academy have been 
taken with the appointment of Gay- 
lord W. Douglass of Winchendon to 
succeed Charles E. Davis as princi- 
pal. Two committees were ap- 
pointed, one to reorganize the cur- 
riculum, and the other to remodel 
the school plant. Mr. Douglass, 
who is a man of progressive ideas 
and who has demonstrated his ability 
to carry these out in three important 
positions, is expected to begin his 
new work in February. 


MEDWAY. The first term of the 
school. year was ended by an old- 
fashioned spelling match between the 
ninth grade of Holliston and the 
ninth grade of Medway. Twenty pu- 
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pils were selected from each town, 


and at the end of an hour and a half 
eighteen ‘were standing on the Med- 
way side, and four on the Holliston 
side. The following day a contest of 
the same kind was held between the 
sixth grade of Holliston and the 
sixth grade of Medway, and at the 
end of one hour and a half there were 


standing on the Holliston side (from. 


the original twenty) just eleven, and 
the same number on the Medway 


side. These contests have intensified. 


the work and aroused considerable 
interest throughout the towns. They 
will be continued throughout the 
school year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Associate Su- 
perintendent Andrew W. Edson of 
New York city addressed the teach- 
ers of Providence and vicinity on the 
morning of January 6 at the State 
Normal school on “The 
Application of Child Study in the 
Elementary and High School 
Grades,” and in the afternoon he ad- 
dressed the Barnard Club on “Some 
of the Strong and Weak Features of 
Our System of Public School Educa- 
tion.” 


Superintendent Condon in his re- 
port to the school committee says 
that the grammar principals after “a 
full consideration of the matter have 
unanimously voted to limit the pur- 
poses for which pupils may be al- 
lowed to make contributions in con- 
nection with the schools, to the fol- 
lowing items:— 


“For flowers in case of the sickness- 


or death of a member of the school; 
for flowers for Memorial day; for 
subscriptions to current events; for 
athletics; for material to be used in 
the industrial work; for a class social 
to be held in the school by the gradu- 
ating class under the supervision of 
the principal; for a class gift to the 
school. 

“The last two items are the only 
class expenses to be allowed in con- 
nection with the completion of the 
elementary course, it having been de- 
cided to eliminate class pins, photo- 
graphs, suppers, and all the other ex- 
penses which have gradually accumu- 
lated about the last year in the gram- 
mar schools.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. -Examinations for 
elementary, statutory, kindergarten, 
and supervisor’s certificates will be 
held at the offices of the state board 
of education in the capitol building 
on the last Fridav and Saturday of 
each month. Special examinations 
will be arranged for any town at the 
request of the school officers. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Last Saturday a 


course of exceptionally worth-while 


lectures was begun at Johns Hopkins. 


University. They are given by Ed- 
mund B. Huey, who has recently 
been appointed lecturer on mental 
development in the university, and 
his course subject is “Backward and 
Feeble-minded Children and Related 
Phases of Clinical Psychology.” The 
course purposes to present some rep- 
resentative work that is being done 
in the study and treatment of defec- 
tive children, and to make as intelli- 


Practical’ 
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gent as possible certain psychological 
conceptions which are used in the 
study of cases. It would be of in- 
‘terest alike to social workers, physi- 
cians, teachers, and others who have 
‘to do with defectives and to students 
of psychological, sociological, and 
educational problems. 


NEW YORK. 


LITTLE FALLS. Charles B. 
Keller is booked for district superin- 
tendent of the third district of Her- 
kimer county from January 1, 1912, 
to August 1, 1916. 


NEW YORK CITY. Special hon- 
orary exercises were held at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York as a 
tribute to Professor Alfred G. Comp- 
‘ton, who retires after fifty-eight 
years of service. ; 

The board of education has made it 
plain that it will not allow teachers 
to hold positions in the public 
schools after they become mothers. 
““A public school teacher cannot raise 
a family and perform her school du- 
ties at the same time. Either the 
school children or her own children 
must be neglected.” 

A School and Civic League has 
been formed in the Ninth District 
which purposes to facilitate co-opera- 
tion between the school and other so- 
cial agencies of the immediate com- 
munity, and to present for discussion 
problems of social and educational in- 
terest. District Superintendent of 
Schools Joseph H. Wade is the first 
president of the league. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEW EGYPT. New Jersey has 
joined the ranks of the states with 
a publication devoted primarily to 
the interests of school _ teachers. 
Some time ago School News made 
its initial appearance as a local sheet 
in this city. It soon expanded to a 
paper for the teachers of Ocean 
county, and now it is answering a 
great demand in becoming a “monthly 
educational journal for school and 
home.” The editor, W. H. Conners, 
superintendent of the Buena Vista 
township schools, intends to make 
the paper a forum of school news 
primarily, a magazine to show teach- 
ers what is being done educationally 
throughout the state and country in 
actual practice rather than in theory, 
a publication to aid teachers by 
showing them what their fellow 
workers are doing. It is no way to 
be a journal of dry pedagogical dis- 
cussion. By the teachers, by the 
public, and by all educational inter- 
ests it is welcomed to the work. 

MARGATE CITY. The new $0,- 
000 school has been formally dedi- 
cated with the laying of the corner- 
stone. As Chairman S. R. Morse re- 
marked, times have changed since 
fifty years ago when the only school 
on the island was conducted by Mrs. 
John L. Bryant, and the only schol- 
ars were her thirteen children. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
WASHINGTON. County Super- 


intendent Crumrine had a most suc- 
cesful institute in this city in the mid- 
dle of December. The attendance 
was something over 800. The suc- 
cess of the gathering was in no small 
measure due to the excellent array of 
instructors, almost all of whom were 
new to the county. Dr. Chancellor 











of South Norwalk, Conn., and Presi- 
dent Aley of the University of Maine 
were the headliners. Dr. Chancel- 
lor’s talks on “Peculiar Children,” 
“Ideals,” and “The Day’s Work” 
were very popular. Dr. H. R. Pat- 
tengill was overflowing with genial 
good spirit and wit in his talks. One 
of the most valuable features of the 
institute was the work done in the 
four section meetings. Sections 
were held for principals and high 
school teachers, for grammar teach- 
ers, primary teachers, and for teach- 
ers of rural schools. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. The committee 
on teachers of the state board of 
education, Henry’ Ridgely and 
George S. Messersmith, has reported 
the new system of examination and 
certification of teachers. The report 
is embodied in the bulletin of the 
board, 1911, No. 1, series number 1, 
which is the first of a series of bul- 
letins to be issued by the board and 
to be preserved in different schools 
as school property. The system has 
been planned to encourage teachers 
and at the same time stimulate self- 
improvement and professional spirit. 
Agriculture is a requirement for cer- 
tain grades of certificates. The 
board intends to prepare the way for 
the teaching of elementary agricul- 
ture in the schools, especially those 
in the rural districts, and as a part 
of this preparation the reading of 
books on the subject by the teachers 
is essential. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. ‘ 


TALLAHASSEE. The Florida 
School Exponent, which Miss Hattie 
Carpenter of Miami has been editing 
and publishing heretofore, has been 
purchased by T. J. Appleyard, and 
wil! now be printed in this city. A 
permanent editor will be secured be- 
fore the February issue of the paper. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. The officers for next 
year elected at the annual meeting of 
the Teachers’ Assemblv last month 
are as follows: President, Dr. E. C. 
Brooks of Trinity College;  vice- 
president, A. C. Reynolds, superin- 
tendent of Buncombe county schools; 
R. D. W. Connor, secretary and 
treasurer. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Only once in four 
years does the Modern Language 
Association of America hold a com- 
bined meeting of the national asso- 
ciation and the central sections such 
as it held in this city the last week in 
December. Some 250 members were 
present at this, the twenty-ninth 
meeting of the association, repre- 
senting the large universities and the 
small colleges alike. The _ retiring 
president, Professor Mott of the 
College of the City of New York, 
made an ardent plea for the thorough 
mastery of at least one foreign lan- 
guage by all students, both for the 
linguistic training and for the bene- 
ficial reflex influence on the mother 
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tongue. The association adopted the 
recommendations of the simplified 
spelling board of March, 1909, as the 
Standard of spelling in its publica- 
tions. Considerable interest was 
manifested in the new phonetic al- 
phabet devised and explained by Pro- 
fessor Scott of the University of 
Michigan. The discussions at all the 
five sessions were of more than usual 
interest. Professor Grandgent of 
Harvard, who has served the asso- 
ciation as secretary for ten years, re- 
signed his position and was imme- 
diately elected president for the com- 
ing year. The other officers are 
Professor Howard of Harvard, sec- 
retary, and Professor Young of Wis- 
consin, treasurer. The central sec- 
tion of the association will meet at 
Indianapolis next year. 


Two nights every week sees nine 
of Chicago’s vast schoolhouses open 
as recreation centres. In speaking 
editorially of this grand move the 
Ss ringfield (Mass.) Republican says: 

ere are nine people’s palaces avail- 
able at a slight cost beyond the light- 
ing and a fraction of the heating. It 
will be easy to build the schoolhouse 
of the future with special equipment 
for this new function. Such a build- 
ing means a large outlay, and it is 
sound economy to get the maximum 
return from it. One of the most 
mordant recent criticisms of city 
life was made by a college man who 
returning from the Maine woods 
found one side of the main street 
dark, and the other bright and gay. 
On the dark side were the church, 
the schoolhouse, and the library; on 
the bright side the saloon, the vaude- 
ville, the moving-picture show. - Most 
people are busy all day, and there is a 
legitimate need for diversion in the 
evening. 

Through the gift of N. W. Harris 
of New York and Chicago it is going 
to be made possible for the public 
schools here to have traveling mu- 
seums. All materials which can be 
packed in cases will be shipped to the 
schools and used in studies for which 
they are fitted. The traveling mu- 
seum is following close on the heels 
of the traveling library. 





KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. In December the 


students of the State University 
adopted a system of self-government 
which put into the hands of a com- 
mittee of forty students all the moral 
affairs of their schoolmates, with an 
appeal to a higher student body. 
LOUISVILLE. Mrs. Morris 
Belknap is president and Miss Ade- 
line B. Zachert is secretary of the 
preliminary organization of charita- 
ble institutions which are to hold a 
child welfare conference in this city 
next May. The social workers of 
Louisville have béen engaged in very 
active work along this line for many 
months. , 
_ VALLEY STATION. Kentucky 
is up to date in one more respect 
since last week. The first wagon of 
the state to be pressed into the ser- 
vice of transporting pupils to school 
has been started on its useful career. 
John B. McFerran, chairman of the 
educational committee of the Louis- 
ville Commercial Club, presented the 
wagon to the county board of educa- 
tion. Mr. McFerran has been work- 
ing earnestly for many years to bet- 
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“ Holden Covers’ 
adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


do more. 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 


serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all] the 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of al] Free Text-Book Schools. 
We have done our part, we operate on a “One Price”’ 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


” 


We can’t 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


ter the school facilities in the rural 
communities of the state. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. Teachers of music 


assembled in this city two weeks ago 
in their thirty-third annual gather- 
ing. The 500 music teachers present 
represented forty states. The spe- 
cial subject considered this year was 
means and methods of standardizing 
the qualifications of teachers of 
music. The association also hopes 
to raise the standard of these quali- 
fications, but the prime object is to 
secure qualifications so definite that 
a legal certificate may be required of 
music teachers as is now done with 
public school teachers. Bills aiming 
to accomplish this end have already 
been presented to the legislatures in 
Michigan and California, and other 
states are pushing work along the 
same lines., Professor Gow of Vas- 
sar was elected president for the next 
meeting, which will be held at Vas- 
sar next December. 


MISSOURI. 
AURORA. The Southwest Mis- 


souri Teachers’ Association held 
what was probably the best meeting 
in its history here last month. The 
attendance was something over 500. 
Prominent among the speakers were 
J. M. Wood and C. M. Hill of the 
Normal school and Dean Chartres of 
the teachers’ college of the State 
University. 

DIXON. The Pulaski County 
Teachers’ Association meeting here 
the last three days in December was 
a grand success. Professor Lynch 
of the normal school at Springfield, 
and one of the oldest educators of 
the state, was one of the best of the 
speakers. Mr. Lamkin, president of 
the State Teachers’ Association, was 
also on the program. In the exhib- 
its of school work the Richland 
schools carried off the first honors. 
There was not a feature of the con- 
vention in which the teachers did not 
take real live interest. The associa- 
tion is indeed doing stimulating 
work. 





MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The educational ap- 
propriation of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture this year purposes a sum of 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


$2,308,078 greater than for the next 
preceding period of two years. 

Radical experiments will be tried 
in this city according to the recom- 
mendations of Superintendent 
Heeter. He plans to lengthen the 
high school day to the middle of the 
afternoon, so that more time can be 
allowed for shop work. Manual 
training classes will have outdoor 
work in April, May, and June. 
School gardens may be _ continued 
through. the summer months as they 
are in most cities. In the lower 
grades all children are to have one 
hour of industrial training every day, 
until they reach the age of twelve. 
The academic course is to be simpli- 
fied. One teacher will be provided in 
each building for backward children. 
At the sixth grade children can begin 
to specialize, taking either the course 
leading to the vocational school or to 
the high school. When a wholesale 
change such as this is. suggested for 
a large and excellent school city like 
St. Paul one is forced to appreciate 
its significance. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. It is twenty years 
since the Toledo Newsboys’ Associa- 
tion started on its notable career. 
On Christmas day a big celebration 
and general rejoicing was held. The 
leader of the bovs, John E. Gunckel, 
or “Gunk,” as he is affectionately 
known, was presented with a hand- 
some traveling toilet case by the 
boys. The association, which was 
incorporated in 1905 by some of 
Toledo’s noble citizens, is now quar- 
tered in a wonderiully fine building 
which cost $110,000. During the past 
year 33,,500 members used the build 
ing, 1,250 cakes of soap were fur- 
nished to the members, and there 
were 21,000 visitations to the pool. 
Positions have been secured for 2,700 
newsboys, and in almost all cases 
they have more than made ! good. 
The girls’ auxiliary takes care of the 
sisters in a capable way. 


CINCINNATI. The various busi- 
ness Organizations of the city passed 
resolutions or otherwise made _ it 
known, when Pittsburgh sought Su- 
perintendent F. B. Dyer, that it 
would be a public calamity for him to 
leave his position in this city. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mies c. HOLDEN, Fecy. 


CLEVELAND. Miss Keeler was 
nominated by B. U. Rannells to suc- 
ceed William H. Elson as superin- 
tendent last Saturday, and was 
elected by a 6 to 1 vote. She was 
elected to serve the short term which 
expires August 31, 1912, at a salary 
of $6,000 per year. Miss Keeler has 
been prominent in school circles here 
for over a quarter of a century. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 
CALIFORNIA. 
STOCKTON. Teachers of the 
West have a wise custom of holding 
their annual conventions in most 
pleasant surroundings and with en- 
tertaining programs. That is not to 
say that they go to their conventions 
for a frolic, but to say that they real- 
ize the best work can be done under 
happy conditions and that teachers, 
as well as fraternal organizations and 
political clans, can combine work and 
play at their annual meetings. This 
city was the seat of the first annual 
meeting of the Bay section of the 
California Teachers’ Association and 
the forty-ninth meeting of the whole 
association, were it now meeting as 
a single body. The Stockton, a fine 
hotel, was the place for most of the 
general meetings and, could a teacher 
from New England have been there, 
her comparison with the dark assem- 
bly room of the city hall or the high 
school building where she had at- 
tended teachers’ conventions would 
net have been favorable to her home 
state. For social features there were 
banquets for the schoolmasters and 
for the women teachers as well. A 
public reception was held in the ball- 
room on the iirst night of the conven- 
tion, where there were refreshments, 
music, and dancing. The household 
arts division of the manual arts sec- 
tion gave a luncheon to Miss Arnold 
of Simmons College. The teachers 
of agriculture held a banquet, after 
which there was a discussion of the 
proposed organization of the South- 
western Order of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Training. W. G. Hum- 
mel of the University of California 
was the leading light at this dinner 
as he was at the agricultural session 
of the California Country Life Com- 
mittee. He made it plain that it is 
the aim of true educators to bring 
about in the secondary and elemen- 
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tary schools such instruction as will 
create a sentiment among the pupils 
in favor of high ideals of country life. 
The division is promoting organized 
courses in gardening, nature study, 
and agriculture and courses in voca- 
tional agriculture for grammar 
grades in rural schools. New Eng- 
land higher education was repre- 
sented by President Benton of the 
University of Vermont and Dr. Ar- 
nold, dean of Simmons College, who 
spoke of the aims and accomplish- 
ments of vocational education in an 
enlightening manner. The _ senti- 
ment of the convention was ex- 
pressed in favor of enforcing anti- 


school fraternity organizations. 
Among the _ additional principles 
adopted by the association were 


those endorsing the plan for the en- 
largement of the state educational 
scheme to include technical, voca- 
tional, and agricultural education, 
favoring free text-book system with- 
out state adoption or state publica- 
tion, and urging the adoption of 
measures for “‘a constitutionally safe- 
guarded state board of education 
patterned somewhat after the Mas- 
sachusetts commission or board of 
regents of the University of Califor- 
nia.” The board of directors*® of the 
Council of Education will consider 
other important matters of the asso- 
ciation and of education within the 
state and report to the association 
next year. James A. Barr of Fruit- 
vale, who was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools here and who is now 
editing the Sierra Educational News, 
is secretary of the council. Great 
credit is due to all the officers of the 
association. President Agnes. E. 
Howe of San Jose, Secretary A. J. 
Cloud of San Francisco, and the 
others for making this the first meet- 
ing of the new organization a pro- 
nounced success. For next year the 
officers are: President, Franklin K. 
Barthel of San Francisco; directors, 
F. E. Rossiter of San Francisco, W. 
H. Hanlon of Contra Costa, and 
Richard Faulkner of San Francisco. 
After some contest the following 
were elected to the Council of Edu- 
cation as representatives of the Bay 
section for a one-year term: J. W. 
Lindsay of Santa Cruz, J. C. Temple- 
ton of Palo Alto, and Frank Bunker 
of Berkeley. Those chosen for a 
three-year term were: Mrs. C. M. 
Partridge, Berkeley; Miss Minnie 
Coulter, Santa Rosa, and Will C. 
Wood, Alameda. 


COLORADO. 

FORT COLLINS. A cheerful 
Christmas letter was sent out to all 
the parents by Superintendent Miller 
bearing seasonable greetings and a 
clear statement of the aims and 
methods of certain features of the 
public school system, asking c0-op- 
eration of all in the work. 

GREELEY. Sunday Bible class 
attendance on the part of teachers 
can be counted as college credit ac- 
cording to a plan worked out by the 
Colorado Teachers College. Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches alike are 
giving courses which have the ap- 
proval of a central committee which 
makes regulations as to the texts and 
system of study. Over 200 teachers 
are now enrolled in these classes. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


GREAT FALLS. Never before 
have the teachers of this state sup- 
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ported the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion so loyally as they did this year. 
It was hoped that the attendance 
would tun up into 500. odd. As it 
turned out, over 700 were enrolled by 
the second day of the convention. 
Credit should be given where credit 
is due,—to Superintendent Cunning- 
ham, president of the _ association, 
and to Miss Anne Houliston of 
Great Falls, secretary. The palm 
room of the Hotel Rainbow proved 
an excellent place for all the gather- 
ings except the largest evening ses- 
sion, which was held at the Opera 
house. It was the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association and the sixth annual 
meeting of the State Librarians’ As- 
sociations, which now meets with the 
teachers. President Cunningham’s 
address on “The Relation of Choice 
and Conduct to Character’ was the 
sterling sort of talk that inspires 
teachers to see that in their teaching 
children realize that to be good is bet- 
ter than to be learned. At the morning 
session on December: 28 there were 
two topics for general discussion. 
Efficiency in the teacher’s work was 
attacked from all sides,—from the 
point of view of the training schools 
and normal schools by Miss Bettes 
of the Dillon Normal school in a 
very pointed paper; from the point 
of view of the teacher by Miss Emma 
A. Perry, who is principal of the 
Jefferson school in Helena, and from 
the viewpoint of the superintendent 
by Superintendent Swetland of 
Kalispell, who said in closing that 
the thing most needed to increase 
the efficiency of teachers is more in- 
spiration from above, more sympa- 
thy, more optimism, and more con- 
structive suggestions. The discus- 
sion of the topic, “Distribution of 
Responsibility in Training for Citi- 
zenship” was especially protable, 
because it was discussed by the 
clergy, the laity, and the teachers to- 
gether. Superintendent Ryan of 
Deer Lodge read a paper which 
summed up the problem‘ from all 
standpoints in an effective manner. 
Two banquets were held in the even- 
ing, one for the men and one for the 
women teachers, both of which were 
as typically congenial as any of the 
gatherings of the convention. Inthe 
evening President Thompson of Ohio 
State University gave an inspiring 
talk on “Education and Democracy.” 
On Friday morning the general ses- 
sion put the institutes of the state on 
the gridiron. Whether or not it is 
a profitable institution for the im- 
provement of teachers in service, it 
is certain that, after the serious dis- 
cussion by Superintendent Davee of 
Lewiston and Superintendent 
Downer of Butte, whatever there is 
of value in them will be brought out 


in the future. The best of the vari- 
ous department sessions were those 
of superintendent and higher educa- 
ion, At the final -busimess session 
the feeling was general that the 
meeting could hardly have been,more 
successful under existing conditions. 
The hospitality of Great Falls was 
genuinely applauded in the resolu- 
tions. To make the attendance at 
the future meetings more satisfactory 
it was recommended that the state 
meetings be held earlier in the year, 
and that there be some change in the 
law whereby teachers would be paid 
for attending the meeting. Next 
year the meeting will be at Missoula, 
Superintendent Roberts. of Helena 
was elected president for the twenty- 
second annual meeting next year, 
The vice-presidents are, in order: 
Superintendent Davee of Lewiston, 
Mrs. Sara Morse of Billings, and 
Miss Daisy Blackstone of Fort Ben- 
ton. Mrs. Pearl D. Marshall is the 
new secretary, and G. E. Finch of 
Dillon the treasurer. Miss Houlis- 
ton, who served so efficiently as sec- 
retary this year, was elected presi- 
dent of the Schoolma’ams’ Club. The 
superintendents’ department. elected 
State Superintendent Harmon as 
their president. 


WASHINGTON. 


Out of 7,000 teachers in this state 
only twelve died during the last 
school year. 

SPOKANE. “The most alarming 
thing in our educational system 1s 
that while our boys and girls are ob- 
taining an education they are not 
preparing for anything for which they 
are fitted; they are not fitted for-any 
special line of work nor even for the 
ordinary vocations of life.” G. P. 
Wiley of the Waterville (Wash.) Sav- 
ings bank, who was the principal 
speaker at an executive session of 
the agricultural and educational com- 
mittee of the. Washington State 
Bankers’ Association in Spokane on 
November 25, thus emphasized the 
need of redirection in the public 
schools of the country. The commit- 
tee decided to recommend the follow- 
ing work to be undertaken by the 
state association: The consolidation 
of rural schools of the state; another 
assistant to the state superintendent 
of public instruction, whose sole duty 
shall be in connection with the rural 
school; compile systematic and re- 
liable table of statistics showing what 
percentage of land in Washington 
is properly cultivated or productive; 
lend every effort to making produc- 
tive farm life attractive to the 
younger generation; educate the gen- 
eral public to the need of more scien- 
tific agricultural development, and in- 
terest the banking fraternity of the 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Coorer B Me. 
Portiand, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ .-- 
AGENCY ae 


Madison, Wisconsin ee 


Tenth 
Spokane, Washington ** 


Year 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °s.sc0"i3" 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


vee ae year. Best Schools and Col 
to our new booklet ‘‘Teach asa Bus 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


3 everywhere our 
oa.” 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane 





If available for ‘a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr. 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspendence and Personal Calls. 
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Title. 


Fundamental Facts for the Teacher 

First Reader for Foreigners..........-.--.-++06+ 
Little mpetioe of of England 
Hassan in 

Stories of Ime A+ *s Gods and Heroes 
The Learning Process 
Universities of the World. 
Heredit 
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Patriots and Tyrants ’ 

Manual of Latin Ae og Formation 
Introductory Al 
An American in 


«hee 

King of the Thundering Herd 

Polly Page Ranch Club 

Building Your Girl 

The Smile of the Sphinx 

A Handbook of Health (Book I1.).. 

The American Republic 

The Educationa 
Rousseap 

Industrial Drawing and Geometry odinke nace omnes 

Woman’s Part in Government 

The Master of Evolution 

Organ and Function 


Author. 


McDonald and Dalrymple Little, ena & Co., , Boston 
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. Hawkes B. W. Jacobs, 


.-Hutchin son ieasheen Mifflin Co., 


Theory of Jean Jacques 


Publisher. Price. 


Bryan Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. $1 * 
Sharpe American Book Company, ” 


Dutton me 4 


1.50 
1.25 
2.2 


Y. Crowell Co., 
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£ Ginn & Co., $e 
D. C. Heath & Co. ,» Boston 
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Philadelphia 
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A. .C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


1.00 
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1.35 
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Forman The Century co. 7 = ¢ 1.10 


Boyd Longmans, Green & Co. “glow 1.75 
Spooner a —_ 
Allen Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 1.50 
MacNish Sherman, French & Co., Boston 1.00 
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country in the work. Meanwhile, the 
committee plans to raise sufficient 
funds from voluntary contributions to 
further the preliminary work, which 
will largely be one of education. An 
effort will be made to enlist every 
banker in the state. The organiza- 
tion will not attempt to influence 
legislation, except through _ the 
people, but will work in a spirit of 
co-operation of all back to the farm 
and country life movements. 


WALLA WALLA. Plans are un- 
der consideration by the school board 
of Touchet district fora building 
which will provide for an entirely new 
and novel type of school for’this part 
of the country. Instead of the tall 
building of nearly square ground 
space that is now common, the 
Touchet building will be of bungalow 
design, with a wide roof to give 
strength to the type of building and 
resembling in general character more 
the modern railway station than the 
common schoolhouse. The school is 
one to which the county superintend- 
ent’s office looks as the incorporation 
of some of the cherished plans of the 
country life commission, such as the 
erection of a teacher’s cottage and 
the beautification of the grounds and 


- Western Reserve College. 


improvement of the building. The 
county superintendent is one of the 
ablest in the entire country. 

WENATCHEE. This young city, 
“marvel of the state,” as they say out 
here, has a new high schoolhouse 
costing $125,000, with all modern ap- 
pointments and equipment for all 
modern school work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. At the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science the 
following officers were elected: 
President, E. C. Pickering, Harvard; 
secretary, H. E. Summers, Iowa 
Agricultural College; secretary of 
the council, H. W. Springstein, 
Dr. A. O 
Norton of Harvard in his address be- 
fore the association urged that effi- 
ciency methods be applied to edica- 
tion as they are applied to industry. 
He showed how successfully the effi- 
ciency work had been tried in the pri- 
mary classes at Cambridge, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the 
— of the meeting of December 30, 
1912. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Devglas Bidg. 
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helpless population, is now signaliz- 
ing the establishment of her rule by 
merciless reprisals. In batches of a 
dozen at a time, the leaders of the 
patriotic Persians who _ interposed 
what resistance they could to the 
Russian advance are being publicly 
hanged from day to day at Tabriz 
under so-called sentences of courts 
martial, their bodies being left 
Swinging in the public view as a 
warning against further resistance. 
The crime of which these men were 
guilty was only that of defending 
their homes and country against for- 
eign invasion. It is no wonder that 
public sentiment in England is aghast 
that England should remain a silent 
partner in such enormities. 


RUSSIA AND MONGOLIA. 


As was to have been expected, Rus- 
sia is the first of the western powers 
to take steps looking to gathering 
profit to itself from the disturbed 
conditions in China. On December 
28 the Russian diplomatic representa- 
tive at Pekin presented a formal re- 
quest at the Chinese foreign office that 
China should promptly reassume con- 
trol of Mongolia. The reply was 
that China was at present unable to 
do so. Mongolia has declared its in- 
dependence of China; and as it is not 
at all likely to be able to maintain a 
separate existence, it is anticipated 
that it will fall under a Russian pro- 
tectorate and later will be annexed. 
It is already announced that Russia 
will immediately proceed to carry out 
its plans for a trans-Mongolian rail- 
way, and there have even been re- 
ports—although these were prema- 
ture—of a movement of Russian 
troops into Mongolia. 


THE WEEK’S NECROLOGY. 


The necrology of the week includes 
two distinguished names,—Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, eldest son of the 
novelist, and Rear-Admiral Evans,— 
“Fighting Bob” Evans—one of the 
most gallant of American naval com- 
manders. Mr. Dickens had been in 
this country several months, deliver- 
ing lectures in different cities, de- 
voted to reminiscences of his father 
and his contemporaries. He had re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, and his lec- 
tures were attended by thousands of 
Dickens-lovers. He died suddenly at 
New York, in the act of dictating a 
letter. Admiral Evans also died sud- 
denly at his home in Washington; in 
his case, as in that of Mr. Dickens, 
the direct cause assigned being acute 
indigestion. He had _ served forty- 
eight years in the navy, and had 
fought in two wars. He retired from 
active service four years ago, after 
commanding the United States fleet 
from Hampton Roads to San Fran- 
cisco on its cruise around the world. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Mabel Kite will make her first ap- 
pearance this season at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre next week in a new act: writ- 
ten especially for her, in which she is 
assisted by Thomas Kelly. She 
sings a number of songs written by 
herself, including “You're Going to 
Lose Your Husband If You Do,” 
“T Really Hate to Talk About My- 
self,” “Get a Girl from the Emerald 
Isle,” and - “Billy's Very Good to 





TEACHERS AGENCIES. 





ON candidate work is possible only when the agency knows its candidates and hae 
the confidence of school officers. Here are some illustrations: (1) Last Orenge, 
N. J.—In Oct., 1911, Supt Davey asked us to recommend an assistant in Manual train- 
ing. We calied up a man'by telephone, sent him there to make persona! application, 
and he was elected. (2) }enkers, VN. Y.—Sup’t Gorton. seldom hires a teacher without 
seeing her, but he happened to want a 6th grade teacher in a burry, we recommended & 
— One, and the was appointed Nov. 18, 1911, without even writing a letter of appli- 
cation. (3) Port Leyden, ¥., telephoned us in Oct., 1911, for 4 preceptress, to teach 
English, German, and history. We telegraphed a Smith graduate, got her acceptance, 
telephoned to Purt Leyden. and were authorized to appoint her. (4) Jrhaca, N. ¥.— 
t Boynton is aman who selects teachers with great care, but when in Sept., 1911, be 

ed for a primary teacher, we CANDID her to make persona! application and 
named a singie one. He sent for she was appointed. (5) Little Pails, 
N. Y., has taken a good many teachers of us, so When the superintendent wrote us in Sept., 
1911, to recommend a single kindergarten teacher we called up a young woman by tele- 
me and sent her to wake application, and she was appointed. (6) .Syracee, Me ¥— 
n Oct., 1911, a sadden vacancy in mathematics occurred in the Cential High School, 





Principal Harper called us up, we recommended a teacher then in Boffalo who had teught 


Me.” Miss Kite will incidentally ' the subject several years in the Indiana Normal, and she began work at once. {7) Bolfon 
wear some of the most wondcriul | Landing. N. ¥Y., wrote us in September for a preceptress, saying if we had a stitable 


dress creations seen in Boston this 


candidate to send her at once. We sent a Cornell graduate without her even writing a 


}letter, and she has proved a success. (8) Potsdam Normal telegraphed us in September 


year, designed by herself. Joe Welch for a’ critic teacher. We telegraphed to one candidate. who made personal ORK 
returns with new songs and stories, | application and was elected. These are specimens of our one candidate 


and a newcomer will be Little Lord 
Roberts, a tiny mite of humanity who 
is, despite his limited size, a veritable 
pocket edition of Beau Brummell. 
Lord Roberts sings and dances in 
the most amusing fashion, making his 
entrance from a tiny crib clad in a 
pair of -cute little pajamas. Other 
features will be Haydn, Borden, and 
Haydn, a rathskeller trio with songs, 
dances, and pianoisms; Covington 
and Wilbur in an original playlet en- 
titled “The Parsonage”; Richards and 
Montrose, the college boy and the 
athletic girl; and the three Josettys, 
European comedy acrobats. 


a 





Remington Enterprise in Germany. 


It is interesting to note the many 
novel methods employed by the ad- 
vettiser to get his goods before the 
attention of the people. This case 
which came up in Germany recently 
may be cited as showing especial 
originality. 

Berlin is a gay city, and one in 
which the people are prone to throng 
the streets of an evening to take in 
the sights. Messrs. Glogowski & 
Co., the Remington representatives 
in that city, took advantage of this 
evening sight-seeing habit of the 
people and used it to further an ad- 
vertising scheme. 

The Berlin company got a dirigible 
balloon, on which ‘the words for 
“Remington Typewriter” were writ- 
ten in German, and had it float over 
the city during the early evening 
hours, 

The effectiveness of this form of 
display advertising may well be im- 
agined. 


-" 
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THE INSULT. 


“T’ll get even with Bumpus,” said 
Harrity. “I hear that he called me a 
lobster the other day.” 

“How. very insulting!” ejaculated 
Jarley. 

“Wasn't it!” said Harrity, his face 
red with wrath. 

“Tt certainly was; and I am really 
surprised,” said Jarley. “Bumpus is 
so fond of lobsters, as a rule.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE-HOME STUDY 
FREE TUITION. 

Carnegie College o- Free Tuition by mail 
to one representative in each country and 
city Normal, Teacher’s Professiona],Grammar 
School, High School, College Preparatory 
Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, 
Teatian, Drawing, and Agricultural Course 
are thoronghly taught by correspondence. 


ouce to Dept. C, Carnegie College, Rogers, 
Ohio, 


Applicants for Free Tuition should apply at ; A ENCY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C., W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


“ BREWER “eres 





T™ Pratt Teachers’ ‘Agency oo 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advices parents about schools, WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC 
Foe fe CL OREIGN om 
or address 





rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and Gov— 
truction; recommends good Schools te parents. Call os 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Siiner Suse, tex tort, Est 1888 
ee Fawkes ag — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 


PECIALISTS Nicntrea general education wanted for department wor? ip 


and Normal Schooleand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania.and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure itions -3 $-- to ee month For furt) er 
information, address THE ACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & Co., 
Lemayne Trust _ Harris , Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes +, Atlanta, Ga. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN> 
Pres. Sec, and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
b bee Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we caw 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 42°20 cozPisenst- 


Send far Agency Manual mentioning this publication 
E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 


people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free te schoo) cials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terma, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtain 
= Send for circulars. ing 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chape) St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Pom tw as 
We ha ualed facilities for placing 
war saeiec” "acne every partof tha caida, 


6 Beacon St., as 





























Boston, [lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone, Manager. 3 
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Schools, anda Familie at 







January 34, 1912 





Commercial School 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


_ Furnishes employers with these thoroughly’ 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
. attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





.” 186 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“TI thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satistied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. [ megan | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours,” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a - 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I haye been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agepey in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 

of the country, Iappreciate your services very 
much indeed. : 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“* Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular, 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Perers and Miss ALLEYNE 
Arcursatp, Lead, S. D. 


Eleven European Countries, All Expenses from 
America back to America $535. 


Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage. carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. 

First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class 
railway transportation on the continent, which is 
equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


Arrangements mast be made before March J 








The Best 


Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 

Recitations and Exercises 
For 


February Holidays 

Patriotic Occasions 

Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 














